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THE FOSTER SISTERS. 

CHAPTER VII. 

A FATAL FRIENDSHIP. 

IHEN first it was proposed to 
Horace Daly that he should 
ask Mrs. Lambert for the loan 
of two thousand pounds, he 
shrunk with horror from the 
idea, and gave several reasons which he 
thought conclusive for not so doing. But 
De Fauscour refuted each objection in his 
own quiet persuasive manner j and after a 
long debate Horace became convinced that 
Mrs. Lambert would not only lend the sum 
required, but would feel complimented by 
being asked so to do. 

" I win call to-morrow at four to hear the 
result of your visit," said T3e Fauxcour, as 
the two men bid each other good night, at 
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the entrance of one of the gambling-houses 
in which Horace was about to pass the 
evening. "In the. meantime I will not 
be very anxious, for I can easily foresee the 
result. I know, I feel you will be re- 
ceived with open arms ; but remember, 
don't bid for the sister. You may ask 
the widow if you will, for to her I lay no 
claim." 

"I will ask neither. I only want the 
money — no incumbrance." 

" Well, I hope you may succeed," cried 
De Fauxcour in a joyous tone, clapping his 
friend on the shoulder, as again he bid him 
good night. 

Horace turned into the gaming saloon 
and sat down to play, soon forgetting- in the 
excitement of the game Mrs. Lambert, the 
loan, and his difficulties. But De Fauxcour 
did not forget. He, remembering that 
Horace was embarrassed, and that Mrs. 
Lambert's assistance was to be sought, 
hastened towards that lady's lodgings with 
the determination to mar his friend's success. 

Not once during the evening did De 
Fauxcour even hint that Horace was in debt, 
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and yet on his retiring Mrs. Lambert was 
convinced that Mr. Daly was a ruined 
man. 

The Count was, as usual, fortunate. 
Without committing himself by saying any- 
thing which if repeated might lead Horace 
to doubt his friend's sincerity, he had gained 
his point. But this success was owing to 
Mrs. Connaught, who had heard such 
" strange reports*' about Mr. Daly. 

"They say Dalymount is to be sold," 
began the loquacious lady, "and Mr. Daly 
is to be allowed a hundred and fifty pounds 
a year during his life. Fancy, Edith ! — a 
himdred and fifty pounds a year to a man 
who lost two thousand in one night ! Is 
not all this true, Monsieur le Comte ?" 

But De Fauxcour would not confirm the 
report nor yet deny the fact. He was sorry, 
he said, that Mrs. Connaught had heard it 
from such very good authority, for- Mr. So- 
and-so generally played at the same table 
with Mr. Daly. 

" Tou know more than you wish to tell," 
cried Mrs. Connaught; "you men are so 
awfully deep." 

1—3 
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" Or charitable/' answered the Count, as 
he rose to leave. 

When he had gone the three ladies agreed 
that Horace Daly must be in a tottering 
position. 

" The Count did not say anything to lead 
us to suppose that he was ruined/' said Mrs. 
Connaught. 

"My dear, his silence confirmed the re- 
port," said Mrs. Lambert. " If the Count 
knew that what you said was not the case, 
he is the very man to have denied the 
report." Mrs. Lambert was a great reader 
of character ! 

Horace Daly played until a late hour, and 
rose a winner of fifty pounds — no great sum, 
but yet sufficient to show him that luck was 
changing. " It is always darkest before the 
dawn of day," he said gaily, as he sauntered 
home. "Yesterday my purse was almost 
empty and my prospects shrouded with 
heavy clouds, but now the mist is melting, 
and I shall soon be all right. A little more 
luck at the wheel and I shall not have to 
trouble my tenants or humiliate myself by 
borrowing money." 
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De Fauxcour was not a little disappointed 
on calling the next day, to hear that his 
friend had determined not to borrow the two 
thousand pounds. At first De Fauxcour 
was alarmed. " There w6uld be no oppor- 
tunity of introducing Meldon," bethought; 
but when Horace explained the cause of the 
resolution he only smiled. It was but a 
stoppage on the road, an obstacle easily sur- 
mounted ! He was glad, he said, that Mr. 
Daly was so fortunate, and sincerely hoped 
that his luck might continue. 

But Horace Daly's luck did not continue. 
That and the succeeding nights he lost con- 
siderably more than usual ; and one evening 
as he was leaving the room Mr. Grasper, 
the most pressing of his creditors, approached 
and in a laughing tone cried — 

"I say, Daly, let us come to some arrange- 
ment. Just let you assign to me some of 
those broad acres which, they say, you pos- 
sess in Ireland, and I will render them back 
to you on receiving my debts and the inte- 
rest that will have accrued. A slip of paper 
will do; we want nothing more binding 
between gentlemen in cases of this kind/' 
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Horace felt hurt at the proposal ; he had 
done a similar thing once, and never would 
he do it again. 

" You shall be paid in less than four days/' 
he said, in a dignified tone, as he passed out 
into the ante-room. 

Weary and disappointed Horace returned 
home, and having passed a sleepless night, 
rose tired and haggard, and dressing hastily 
went out to visit Mrs. Lambert. Had that 
lady heard nothing of his losses — ^had she 
been ignorant of his gaming propensities — 
his appearance on this morning would have 
aroused her suspicions, for his pallid cheeks 
and bloodshot eyes told tales of sleeplessness. 
His hand trembled as he pulled the bell out- 
side the widow's suite of rooms. She was at 
home, but her sister was not. That gave him 
some comfort. He could never have asked 
for the inoney before Laura Lemingtou. 

" Say to Mrs. Lambert," said Horace to 
the maid, " that Mr. Daly would be glad to 
speak to her for a few moments." 

When Mrs. Lambert received this strange 
message, she began to surmise for what pur- 
pose he had come, and concluded that he 
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was in hopes of rebuilding his fortunes by 
marriage. 

" No, no ; Laura's money shall not go to 
pay gambling debts," she said, as she went 
to receive her visitor. 

The interview was short, and equally 
painful to both. Mrs. Lambert, even if in- 
clined, could not, by her husband's will, 
lend the money. Horace listened to her 
explanation, and believed it to be a 
plausible excuse. When leaving, he in- 
timated to Mrs. Lambert that he wished 
the interview to be kept as private as 
possible. He said no more; but Mrs. 
Lambert understood his meaning, and with 
the exception of mentiomng it to a hair- 
dresser, who was plaiting some hair for 
Laura, and confidentially telling it to a 
couturiire, who worked for all the English 
residents in Paris, she kept it a strict secret. 

On Horace's return, he threw himself 
into an easy chair, and gave way to the 
greatest grief. The sleepless nights were 
teUing on his constitution, and he felt weak 
and ill. Now he solemnly vowed to pay off 
what he owed and return to Dalymoun 
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where at least he would find quiet. He 
peered into the future, that now looked 
bright and cheerful when compared w4th 
the dark and joyless present. The dull 
monotony of Dalymount, that he had so 
dreaded, seemed so peaceful and happy to 
him now that he was immersed in trouble ; 
thoughts of the quiet days he was to spend 
soothed him a little, and soon he fell into a 
heavy sleep. 

When he awoke, De Fauxcour, appa- 
rently reading, was seated near him. 

" You have had an excellent sleep,'' he 
remarked, as Horace rose up. "Of what 
were you dreaming? For now and then 
your face beamed with smiles. Did Mrs. 
Lambert visit you in your slumbers ?" 

" No, thank Heaven !" said Horace, who 
had become calmer from having had some 
repose; "or I should have had a night- 
mare." 

" Or a day-mare," said the Count, laugh- 
ingly. " But come, that is not very com- 
plimentary to the lady." 

" No, it is not the lady that would be 
disagreeable; but there are circumstances 
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connected with her that would render her 
appearance most unpleasant in a dream." 

" Indeed !" 

" Yes. I have been to her this morning, 
and have had the pleasure of being refused 
the money that you prophesied she would 
be so glad to lend. You may have coun- 
selled me for whdt you thought the best, 
but your advice was devilish unfortunate." 

" Eefused you !" said De Fauxcour, with 
feigned astonishment. " Eefused you ! a 
man she knows to be one of the wealthiest 
landowners in her county. What reason 
did she give ?" 

" The very lamest of excuses : that she 
was deprived of the privilege of so doing by 
her husband's will." 

" Well, perhaps that is the case," said De 
Pauxcour ; "for I am certain that if it were 
in her power, she would be the first to 
accommodate you." 

"It does not signify much to me what 
she would do if it were in her power, I only 
know that I humbled myself by asking her, 
and that she refused. I would not, for 
double the sum, that it should have oc- 
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curred. I almost cried with vexation on 
my return. It is an awful thing to be in 
difficulties." 

De Fauxcour laughed. 

"Excuse me," he said, "but really you 
are becoming ridiculous. You call yourself 
in difficulties because you will have to 
manage until such time as you get your 
rents ; and you speak of yourself as being 
humbled because you have asked a neigh- 
bour to oblige you with a sum that your 
half year's rent would more than treble, 
and deem yourself the most miserable fellow 
in the world because the lady, by her hus- 
band's wiE, is incapacitated from advancing 
the money. Eeally, Daly, if you look on 
these things in a proper light, you will see 
how ridiculously you exaggerate the un- 
pleasantness of your position." 

" Go on," cried Daly. " It does me good 
to hear you talk." 

"Well, I have nothing more to say, 
save that as I innocently caused you to 
suffer the Immiliation of being refused, I 
shall atone for the degradation by intro- 
ducing you to a person who, with a little 
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management, will be glad to lend the 
money." 

" No Shylocks ! no Shylocks ! I have had 
enough of them! They robbed me sadly 
when I was younger and greener than I am 
now. 



" This is not a Shylock. He does not 
want interest for his money." 

" He is an Antonio then. Well, I often 
thought that Shakspeare's Merchant was 
a fabulous man, for in my long experience 
I never met a person who lent money gratis. 
I declare you have quite raised my spirits. 
I wish you would often come to see me." 

" This persbn is not the prototype of 
Antonio neither," said De Fauxcour, as if he 
had not heard the finishing sentence. " He 
requires interest, but it is of a strange kind." 

" And what does this anomalous money- 
lender want?" 

" I'll soon explain. He is an ambitious 
man, a person of low origin, who has made 
money — ^when or where, I know not; but 
that he is now rich, I am certain, for he 
lends large sums of money, and only asks 
two or three per cent." 
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"But what is his object?"' interrupted 
Horace. 

" Stay, I shall explain. He is anxious to 
get into society, and by obliging those of 
the upper half of the community, he is 
gradually gaining his end. These fellows, 
to whom he lends money, ask him to dine, 
to meet their friends, and by that means 
Winterton is becoming intimate with all the 
first men of a certain class.'" 

"The borrowing money class,"' saidHorace, 
with a laugh ; " not a very desirable body 
to know ; but his name is English. Does 
he come from England ?" 

" Yes ; but from being abroad so long he 
speaks with a foreign accent. Some say he 
is cleverer and deeper than people think, 
and that his object in obliging the sprigs of 
the aristocracy is not for the mere sake of 
getting into society, but that he intends, 
when he makes a good connexion, to in- 
crease the percentage, and thus become one 
of the class you so dislike." 

" I certainly think he must have some such 
idea, for I cannot imagine a man who has 
made money, and therefore must have 
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worked for it, being so foolish as to squander 
it in such an unprofitable way." 

"Well, whatever may be his ulterior 
motive [does not signify much to us. If 
he lends you a couple of thousand pounds on 
moderate interest, you wont object to asso- 
ciate with him for a couple of weeks ?" 

'' Is he very vulgar ?" 

" Not at all ; on the contrary, he is rather 
gentlemanly." 

" I should like to speak with him. I 
shall give him a fair percentage." 

" You must not ofier him more than he 
asks, for he prides himself on his wealth, 
and would say ' I am not a usurer, Mr. 
Daly ; I only advance money to oblige a 
friend.' Any one that borrows money from 
him he classes amongst his friends." 

*' And very justly, for he exemplifies the 
saying, ' A friend in need is a friend indeed.' 
I shall be most happy to become one of his 
intimates," said Horace, with a smile. 
*' But how am I to get introduced to this 
phenomenon of a money-lender ?" 

" Oh, 111 arrange that. I know Winterton 
from meeting him at the Marquis Mor- 
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redgy's, and thinking the acquaintance 
might turn out useful — as it has — I have 
kept it up. m call and ask him to dine 
with me to-day. If he accepts 1*11 arrange it 
so that after dinner we shall -visit some cafe, 
where you must be." 

" My dear fellow, you must - specify the 
cafiS, or I shall never find you or the phe- 



nomenon.*' 



cc 



WeU, at present I cannot say if he 
will dine with me or not ; but if he accepts, 
I will send you a few lines to say where, 
and at what hour, you are to meet us.'* 

" I hope he wont be engaged, for I want 
the money soon ; I promised Grasper that 
he should be paid ; and if I am not able to 
fulfil my promise, I must only do as he 
desires, much as it would pain me.** 

" And what does he require ?** 

" That I should assign over to him part 
of Dalymount.** 

De Fauxcour bit his lip. Horace con- 
templating even for a moment such a mad 
act startled him. 

" My dear fellow," he exclaimed, " never 
be guilty of such folly." 
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"But he must be satisfied. He has 
asked me seven times for payment, and last 
night proposed that I should assign to him 
part of my estate." 

" He is a regular shark," cried De Faux- 
cour, with indignation. " What answer did 
you give him ?" 

" It was short, but sufficiently pleasing to 
him. I told him that in less than four 
days he should be paid; and I must not 
break my word." 

" You shall not break your word," said 
the Count, rising and holding out his hand 
to Horace. 

" You seem very excited," said Horace, as 
he held the profiered hand. " Don't shoot 
him in your indignation. It is natural that 
he should like to be paid." 

" It is natural, but it is not necessary to 
be so pressing in his demands, as if you were 
a person whom nobody knew.*' 

" Well," cried Horace, laughingly ; " keep 
doWn your indignation." 

" I can't help being indignant with a man 
when he acts in that ungentlemanly man- 
ner ; but I am only losing time. This very 



instant I'll seek Winterton, and if it is in 
my power you wilt have — before four days 

norp money than that avaricious sliark 
requires.' 

' I really did not think you could get t 
excited," laughed Horace. " You take it 
more to heart than I, the suiferer, do." 

" Well, I do feel annoyed ; but I must be 
off. Let some of the servants meet me at 
my hotel in two hours' time, and I shall 
send you by him a letter telling you of my 
luck. If I have been successful I'll specify 
which cafe we'll be at, that you, as if by 
accident, may meet us there. Good-bye. 
Grasper shall have his money, but not one 
acre of Dalymount. Don't forget to send 
your servant!" 

" Oh, I'll remember. I am too selfish a 
man to forget my own interest." 

" No, no I he must not be percnitted 
to mortgage Dalymount," thought the 
Count, as he hurried towai'ds Meldon's 



"Well, De Fauxcour is a good-hearted 
fellow," exclaimed Horace, when alone. " I 
never saw him so put out before. He could 
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not take more interest in the preservation of 
the property if it were his own." 

There are men who never learn by ex- 
perience, and Horace Daly was of this class. 
From his earliest manhood he had confided 
in men who had always abused his confi- 
dence, and formed hasty friendships which 
ever ended in his being deceived, and yet 
he continued forcing new acquaintances, 
and trusting them as if they were tried and 
valued friends ! 

Some hours after the departure of the 
Count a waiter entered the room and pre- 
sented a letter to Horace, who hastily opened 
it, and read — 

" Dear Daly, — 

'' By the greatest chance, and the 
best of luck, I met Winterton, and asked 
him to dine. He will never think it a pre- 
meditated act. We dine at six, and after 
dinner we'll go to the CafS de la Eegence, 
near the Palais Eoyal, to play a game at 
chess. Now attend, and follow my direc- 
tions. Come in about eight o'clock ; if pos- 
sible, well sit near the door ; you pass us, 

VOL. II. 2 
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and just coldly salute me ; take some re- 
freshment, but do not come near us until 
at least ten minutes after you have entered 
the caf(S : that will give me time to tell my 
friend who and what you are. Of course, 
I'll paint you in the richest colours. When 
you think it time, come across to our table, 
and address me in a patronizing manner. 
This will raise you in Winterton's opinion, 
for he considers me worth knowing. So . 
what will he not think of a person who 
patronizes a Count ? Ask me did I see your 
friend, this person, or that person ; but let 
each one have a title ; and when we have fed 
his ears with such rich food for some time, 
rU introduce you to him. Then do you 
propose to go into a private room, and have 
a game of cards, and when there leave the 
rest to your friend." 

There was no signature. The Count was 
too cautious to affix his name to such a letter. 
The handwriting was somewhat feigned, 
and a postscript told Horace to burn the 
letter, as if by any accident it was found 
it might mar their plans. So the paper was 
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carefully destroyed, and as Horace looked 
at the torn bits, he smiled and muttered — 
" A clever man, and a true friend." 
As directed, Horace visited the Caf(6 de la 
E^gence. Crowded though it was, he 
readily perceived the Count and his com- 
panion seated near the door. As Horace 
passed them with a slight bow to De Faux- 
cour, he distinctly heard the stranger ask — 
" Who is that gentleman ?" 
*' He will soon know,'' thought Horace. 
" Someway, I don't like this meeting,'' he 
murmured. " There is so much deception, 
such a mystery about the whole affair ; but 
I suppose it is all right. De Fauxcour says 
it is often done." 

There was another who dreaded the meet- 
ing, whose heart beat violently, and whose 
cheeks were blanched with a vague fear that 
Mr. Daly might recognise his sometime 
gardener in the man who was to emancipate 
him from the very unpleasant position of 
being in debt. 

Horace was much amused by the ease 
with which Winterton fell into the trap so 
ingeniously laid for him by the Count, and 

2—'* 
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as Meldon readily complied with the pro- 
posal to play in an adjoining room, Horace 
could scarcely refrain from smiling. He had 
little idea for whom the snare was laid. 

Had Horace for an instant doubted De 
Fauxcour's sincerity, his suspicions might 
have been aroused by the readiness with 
which Meldon complied with any request 
that he or the Count might make. But 
Horace's confidence in his friend was un- 
bounded ; had he not said, and was he not 
now trying to fulfil his word, " Grasper shall 
have his money, but not one acre of Daly- 
mount." 

" I feel peculiarly stupid," said Horace, 
as he made some slight mistake in dividing 
the cards. " I really feel quite sleepy." 

" Perhaps you have been up late these few 
nights," said Meldon, in a foreign accent he 
had assumed. " Nothing like being up late 
for fatiguing the frame." 

" If I stay up at night I can sleep in 
the day. Eh, Count ? — you remember this 



mor 



" It is your lead, Mr. Daly," interrupted 
the Count, with a sign — that Meldon was 
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supposed not to see — not to allude to the 
morning's conversation. " I quite remember 
seeing you last night, or, as you more cor- 
rectly call it, this morning, for it was past 
one. It is well we are not playing for any 
great amount, or we should be more silent. • 
I hope this talking does not annoy you, Mr. 
Winterton?" 

" I like a little conversation when playing 
for a trivial sum," replied Meldon ; *^hen 
occupied with a serious game, I am as silent 
and as serious as most men." 

" I beg your pardon," said Horace, who 
had just yawned. " I cannot account for my 
feeling so tired and sleepy." 

De Fauxcour knew the cause. He had, 
when Horace was asleep in the morning, 
substituted a piece of the most powerful 
Turkey opium for the comparatively inert 
drug that was in one of the sleeper's side- 
pockets. 

" You do seem fatigued," said the Count ; 
'^ perhaps you did not sleep well last night ? 
I think you were very much annoyed at 
Grasper s conduct. Excuse me alluding to 
the circumstance, but really I quite felt for 



you when I heard bis propositio 
know Grasper, Mr. Winterton ? 

" I have seen him, but do not care for his 
acquaintance.' 

" He is a rude vulgar fellow !" replied the 
Count, with feigned energy. " He quite 
irritated me last night." 

" What did he do ?" asked Meldon. 

" I beg you not to trouble Mr, Winterton 
about ray affairs," cried Horace, forgetting 
for the moment for what he had come, and 
feeling angry at his private business being 
alluded to before a perfect stranger. 

" I beg your pardon, but I don't look upon 
this as a private matter. He spoke to you in 
the public room before the Marquis de 
Morredzey and Lord William Gomever, Mr. 
Winterton'a most intimate friends ; therefore 
I thought that Mr. Winterton was conver- 
sant with the facts. If he has not yet heard 
it, he will shortly be told the story, for it is 
the talk of Paris." 

" Is it really?" said Horace, vdih horror. 

"It is quite true," said De Fauxcour, 
making another sign to Horace, to intimate 
to him that he was only playing his part. 
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But Horace scarcely saw the sign, for 
again his eyes became closed. He had been 
much excited during the day, and had eaten 
more than his usual quantity of opium. 

De Fauxcour became alarmed. It would 
be most unfortunate if Horace became nar- 
cotized in that room, with no witness to 
prove, if necessary in after days, that he was 
an opium-eater, so he ordered some strong 
coffee, which Horace drank ; and feeling 
something more lively, proposed going on 
with the game. But De Fauxcour, knowing 
that he would soon relapse into sleep, sug- 
gested going into the air. Meldon of course 
seconded the proposition, and the three men 
left the room. 

Slowly they walked along the Eue de 
Eivoli until they arrived opposite the Tour St. 
Jaques. When there, De Fauxcour, making 
some excuse, bid Horace and Meldon adieu, 
and hurried across the broad place. 

Meldon and Daly, talking about subjects 
in which neither took much interest, strolled 
past the Tour St. Jaques until they arrived 
opposite a house to which was attached a 
well-known gaming-room. 
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" I am going in here, to pass an hour or 
two/' said Meldon. " Will you come ?'' 

" Yes ; I think the excitement will shake 
oflf this sickening feeling. But I shall not 
remain long." 

" I never stay later than twelve/' answered 
Meldon; "and by that means I find it 
amusing, and not injurious to my health. 
But it requires some determination to carry 
out this plan." 

" I should think it did/' replied Horace, 
who had so often felt the desire to retire, 
but could not resist the fatal fascination that 
bound him to the table. 

When the two men entered, the room was 
crowded, but not a sound — save that made 
by the gyration of the wheel of the roulette 
— was audible. This stillness gives an air 
of solemnity to those great gaming halls, 
that fills the stranger who visits them for the 
first time with a strange awe. But Horace 
and his companion were uninfluenced by the 
death-like silence. 

A table was placed at each end of the hall, 
and Horace proceeded to the one at the 
head, whilst Meldon stood watching the 
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players at the lower table — now and then 
staring at Horace, who seemed to be ab- 
sorbed in the interest of the game ; and a 
strange smile mantled his features as he saw 
him take from his pocket the opium and bite 
the poisonous drug. As Meldon observed 
this he resolved to remain longer, for he was 
sure the scene that De Fauxcour had so 
desired would take place. Horace Daly 
would become comatose in the public 
gaming saloon ; so, wishing to be a witness, 
he took a seat at the lower table and joined 
in the game. 

Meldon played for some time, and so 
fortunate was he, and so interested in the 
game did he become, that he almost forgot 
the object for which he stayed. But after 
two or three hours he and his companions 
were aroused by a commotion at the upper 
table. Many started from their seats, and 
rushed to the other end of the room, but 
others sat watching the last gyration of the 
wheel that was to decide the winner. 

Meldon was amongst the last ; the wheel 
stopped, the golden ball dropped into a 
black space — the colour he had wagered on, 
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and quietly taking his winnings, he left tho 
table to see the cause of the commotion. 

As he anticipated, Horace had fainted ; a 
young doctor, who happened to be at the 
same table, announced that the gentleman 
was under the influence uf opium, and that 
he was using the proper restoratives. Meldon 
was now satisfied, and left the room deter- 
mined to tell De Fauxcour, at the earhest 
opportunity, about the success of his plans. 

Horace, accompanied by the young 
physician, was conducted home by two of 
the attendants, who happened to know 
where he was staying, and the players re- 
turned to their game. 

All the day following this fatal event, 
Horace felt very ill ; and in the evening 
De Jj'auxcour, accompanied by Meldon, called 
upon the invalid. 

The Count was glad to hear that the 
young doctor was to leave Paris in a few 
days for Switzerland, though he con- 
doled with Horace for the loss he would 
sustain. 

"This accident having occurred is most 
annoying," said the Count. 
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" Yes," replied Horace, " and it is all 
brought on by annoyance." 

"This affair of Grasper has no doubt 
troubled you ?" 

" Tes, my not being able to fulfil my 
word is occasioning me great uneasiness ; 
but I have determined to assign to him for 
a few years some portions of Dalymount. 
It wont be for long, for I only owe him a 
thousand pounds." 

"Is that all 1" exclaimed Meldon, " why, 
from the manner in which he spoke I 
thought the amoimt was at least ten thou- 
sand." 

"Is he speaking of the affair?" asked 
Horace, eagerly. 

" Oh, not publicly," replied Meldon. 

" I understand," said De Fauxcour, " he 
tells every one he meets, cautioning them 
to be secret." 

" De Fauxcour, he must be paid," cried 
Horace, who had forgotten the part he was 
to play at patronizing, and being reserved 
with the Count : " he will blast my name, 
ruin my credit. Write to my agent for me : 
I feel to lack the energy : or, stay, borrow the 
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money at any percentage the usurers may 
require — ^I could procure it quicker by that 
means — for Grasper must be paid to- 
morrow." 

" My dear fellow, that is impossible. I 
could not get such an amount in so short a 
time. Have you no friend in Paris who 
could oblige you until such time as you 
could get the money from your agent ?" 

" I have no friend." 

" If you would allow me to assume that 
title, I should be most happy to go forth- 
with, and pay Grasper," said Meldon. 

" Oh, no !" said Horace, ashamed at 
Meldon taking for a hint his regret that he 
had no friends. For an instant he forgot 
that it was to obtain such an offer that he 
had got introduced to Meldon, and felt 
annoyed at expressing so much before a 
stranger. " I really quite forgot that you 
were there, Mr. Winterton — at least I did 
not forget, but " 

" My dear Winterton/' said De Fauxcour, 
*' I am certain Mr. Daly will feel deeply in- 
debted to you if you would oblige him. 
The fact is, his rents are not due for a couple 
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of months, and he does not wish to harass 
his tenantry by forcing them to pay in ad- 
vance. Advancing a thousand pounds wont 
make much difference to you, and you could 
not have a surer pay than Mr. Daly, of 
Dalymount. He will give you interest, of 
course." 

" If Mr. Daly allows me to oblige him, 
I shall feel very happy to advance the 
money, on condition that I am paid in 
three months' time." 

" Hand me a glass of that drink," cried 
Horace. " I feel this attack again. It is 
all weakness." 

*' Do you agree to this arrangement ? if 
after three months' time you do not pay 
me, I shall expect twenty per cent, for my 
money ; if paid before, I shall only expect 
five." 

" Agreed," said Horace. " When will 
you be able to pay Grrasper ?" 

"In an hour's time. Mons. le Count, 
will you draw up the agreement, and let us 
both sign our names P" 

Horace thought that Mr. Winterton was 
not such an anomaly as De Fauxcour re- 
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presented, for in de£inlt of payment at the 
required time, he demanded a Terj large 
percentage for his money. ''This is the 
way he makes Mends or money. If they 
pay at the time required, he loses or gains 
little or nothing, hut has made a firiend. 
If the time passes and the payment he not 
made, then the percentage hegins. It is 
very fair — ^very fair," he mused. 

"Give me another dose of that stimu- 
lant. This horrible sensation al¥rays comes 
on whenever I commence to meditate." 

" Do you remember what the great sur- 
geon said to the lady who informed him 
that putting her arm over her head caused 
her excruciating pain ?" asked the Count. 

" Yes," replied Horace. " Then you 
would say, why the devil do you meditate ? 
I must try and get out of the habit, which 
is newly acquired, for I never have pleasant 
thoughts. But, Mr. Winterton, this gene- 
rosity of yours quite makes me ashamed. I 
shall ever feel vour debtor, thousrh the 
money were paid a hundred times." 

" Which would be very good interest," 
said Meldon, gaily. "'But would you 
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kindly read this agreement, drawn up by 
our mutual friends ; and if it meets with 
your approval, aflSx your signature." 

Horace signed the paper, and then 
Meldon afl&xed the name of Hugh Winter- 
ton to it, and handed the agreement to De 
Fauxcour, who put it in his pocket-book. 
Meldon then bid the gentlemen adieu, and 
went to seek Grasper, to whom he paid the 
thousand pounds, and returned with the 
receipt to Horace, who, feeling much better, 
insisted on both his friends dining in his 
room, as the doctor had ordered him ex- 
citement. 

At an early hour both the men left, and 
as they walked down the street, De Faux- 
cour smiled. 

" Things prosper," he whispered. " Tou 
are, already intimate, and I am his chief 
adviser." 

" Tou are a good prophet," replied 
Meldon. "Was it not strange his per- 
mitting me to go with the money P" 

" The most thoughtless act ; but Horace 
Daly has no head. What did Grasper say 
when you paid him ?" 
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" He was surprised, and said, ' I heard 
he was not worth a thousand shillings/ 
* Nonsense '/ I cried, feigning alarm ; * I 
lent him this, thinking I should be paid 
next month/—' I am sorry for your chance,' 
he said, seizing the money. ' He owes to 
everybody/ ' That is bad news,' I ex- 
claimed ; ' but 111 be down on him/ — ' Do^ 
before he poisons himself T he replied, with a 
sneer/' 

" Did he say that P" gasped De Pauxcour. 
" Did he say ' before he poisons himself?' " 

" Yes," answered Meldon. " It was 
alluding to the opium-eating." 

" That is excellent good news,'* said De 
Fauxcour, as he chuckled inwardly. " Grood- 
night, Meldon; you acted your part fa- 
mously. I don^t know which of the three 
played the best, for we were all in assumed 
characters/' 

" Daly got the best of the play," said 
Meldon, mournfully, as he thought of his 
thousand pounds. 

"He did/' replied the Count; ''but he 
wont always have the best of it ' when we 
three meet again. 
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" I hope not," said Meldon, with energ}-. 
" Grood-night." 

" Good-night. You will trust me again ?" 

" Ah ! when we have the same interest. 
Good-night. 

" Good-night. 

Horace Daly again appeared in the 
gaming world. He once more took his 
seat at the great table, and sat for hours 
watching the wheel, and wagering on the 
black and the red. He played with greater 
spirits than before. He wished to show 
his brother gamblers that the report of his 
ruin was false, and that he was a man of 
substance. The agent had been written to, 
and ordered to use gentle pressure ; but as 
he knew that he could receive nothing for 
some weeks from that quarter, he borrowed 
five hundred pounds from his new, and now 
most intimate friend, Hugh Winterton, and 
with that sum paid ofi* many of his small 
liabilities. Feeling somewhat free from the 
fetters of debt, though he only had changed 
debtors, he played with greater spirit, and 
wagered more than was his wont. But for- 
tune had not turned. She had long since 
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ceased to smile on Horace, and never so 
keenly as now did he feel the persistence of 
her neglect. Heretofore, when he lost, 
whatever might have been his feelings, he 
gave no outward sign of what he felt ; but 
now a heavy sigh, a loud groan, or a blas- 
phemous expression told how deep was his 
disappointment, when, the golden ball drop- 
ping into the wrong space, he was again a 
loser! Was it from ill-health? Had the 
short illness so weakened him that he could 
not brook these frequent losses ? Or was it 
the knowledge of his poverty ? — ^the dread of 
the ruin, that the world said was hourly 
menacing him, that caused him to be thus 
irritated when he found that chance would 
not aid him to rebuild his shattered for- 
tunes ? Some thought his impatience arose 
from the former cause; but many, very 
many, deemed it to bo occasioned by the 
latter. And how wrong they both were 
in their conjectures ! Horace Daly was 
anxious to win — oh ! how he desired to be 
tlie gainer of some hundred pounds ! Not 
for the mere love of the coin, as had before 
been his only desire; but that he might 
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triumph over Grasper and that man's 
friends, by letting them see him win. To 
carry but this desire he played recklessly, 
betting heavily and losing large sums. 
Night after night he sat up, and people re- 
marked the unnatural brightness of his eye, 
the feverish hectic of his cheek. Many 
shook their heads as they saw the dis- 
heartened gambler leave the gaming-room 
to go home and pine over his lost for- 
tunes. 

Horace wrote determinedly to his agent, 
saying he must have money. " Am I to bear 
the name of being beggared, to be subject 
to the annoyance of having to borrow 
money, because my tenants are not to be 
inconvenienced? Eject them from their 
holdings ; sell the beds from under them — 
do anything to get the arrears due, for 
I want more money than the coming 
rents." 

The agent, a prudent man, laid aside the 
letter. " When he is cooler he will write 
differently." And he was right. Another 
letter came. " Get the money, but do not 
be hafd. Explain that I am coming to 
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Dalymoant, and then I will make up to 
them for aoy unreasonable pressure." 

Horace wrote this letter by the advice of 
Meldon, who had heard of tlie former irate 
epistle. He did not wish Horace to get the 
aid from Ireland, as it would not do for him 
to appear wealtliy before the world now 
when they believed him beggared. 

After some conversation, Meldon an- 
nounced that he had another thousand to 
lend, " You can have it at eight per cent. ; 
and excuse my giving advice, but that 
ought to be sufficient until you get your 
rents." 

"No, thank you; I'll borrow no more. I 
must either retire from Paris, or procure 
money from home." 

"Don't leave, as it will be said you are 
ruined; and beware of illtreating your 
tenantry, or you will never be able to re- 
tire to your estate. You can have the 
thousand without compliment. I have it 
to lend, so if you don't borrow it, Playever 
will." 

" Playever ! does he want money ?" 

"Not for himself, but for a friend. I 
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prefer lending it to you : better security. I 
am not a usurer, but I like good security." 

"And you are quite right. Are you 
quite certain lending this money wont in- 
convenience you ?" 

•' Quite certain." 

" Then I will have it at the eight per 
cent." 

" I shall expect twenty-five if not paid 
in three months." 

" Oh, certainly ; when can I have the 
money ?" 

" To-morrow night. Come to my lodg- 
ings, Number 17, Euedu Bal. It is not a 
very elegant hotel; but I have just gone 
there. The fact is, it belongs to an old 
nurse of mine ; and partly from charity, and 
partly from choice — ^for everything is very 
comfortable — I have taken the first story." 

" At what hour shall I call ?" 

" Say ten o'clock ; for I am going to a 
dinner-party, and shall be engaged until 
that time." 

" Very weU ; I'll be there." 

" Do not mention to any one where you 
are going, for I am not certain if it be con- 
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sidered respectable to live in the Eue du 
Bal. I must find out before telling my 
friends where I dwell. 

" Oh, I'll be secret. 

The following night, some ten minutes 
after the appointed time, Horace Daly was 
walking up the Eue du Bal, looking now 
at this shop, now at that house, in the 
manner people are wont to do when seeking 
a number for the first time in a strange 
street. 

At length, after much trouble, and many 
inquiries from the passers-by, Horace found 
himself opposite Meldon's lodgings. And 
having rang the bell, he asked the concierge, 
" If Mr. Winterton lived there ?'' 

" 1 don't know a person of that name," 
was the answer. 

Horace was much surprised. 

" Stay, sir ; there was a gentleman came 
last night, and perhaps that is his name. 
Please walk this way, and I'll ask my 
wiie. 

The lady informed Horace that the new- 
comer's name was Winterton, but that he 
had gone out an hour since. 
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Horace was annoyed at the intelligence. 
" Has he left no message ?" he asked. 

''Are you a Mr. Daly?" asked a young 
woman, the daughter of the concierge. 

" Yes." 

" Then I have a letter which Mr. Win- 
terton has left for you." 

Horace took the letter, and hastily open- 
ing it, read — 

" Dear Sir, — 

" My rudeness will, I fear, oflfend 
you, but a . circumstance, which on seeing 
you I will explain, has forced me to leave 
the house before your arrival. Will you 
prove your forgiveness and show your in- 
dulgence by following me to a small, unpre- 
tending cafe, between two large houses, on 
the Quay Napoleon, the twelfth shop from 
this end of the Quay ? Come, I have it for 
you. If you are not here in an hour's time 
I know you are offended, and that will much 
grieve your friend, 

" H. W." 

" It is very strange," mused Daly. " I 
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might Lave waited. I don't tliink I'll follow 
him, but then he will imagine I am offended ; 
and it is so despicable to take offence where 
none is meant ; besides, I want the money, 
so perhaps I had better go, Bon soir," he 
said to the wife of the concierge, as he 
lei't the door to make his way to the Chat 
Noir. , 



CHAPTER VIII. 



EUTHANASY. 




f OULB Horace have looked 
into the future, or had some 
person gifted with the necro- 
maiitic act revealed to him 
the events of the next few 
hours, would he not have recoiled with fear 
and horror from the precipice on the very 
brink of which he was now thoughtlessly 
treading ; but one fatal step was needed to 
hurlhim into its fathomless depths? He knew 
not his doom, felt not his danger ; boldly he 
strode the path leading to the Chat Noir, 
his destruction, his sepulchre ; fearlessly he 
pushed open the door, and asked, in a clear 
voice, for the man who had sworn to be his 
assassin. Had he no presentiment of the 
coming evil? No mysterious warning of 
the appi-oaching end ? Did not the angel 
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appointed as his guardian whisper in his 
ear " Beware !" or try to turn him from the 
treacherous path he now so dauntlessly 
strode ? !No, the gentle spirit had long 
since ceased to rule over his charge ; Horace 
had chosen another guide, and now under 
his fatal guardianship was he heedlessly 
nearing his death. 

Meldon came forward to meet him ; he 
had waited outside his own hotel to see if 
Horace would comply with his request, and 
finding that he did, had come by a shorter 
way, in order to be in readiness to receive 
him, and conduct him to a private room. 
Had he entertained Horace at his lodgings 
he could not have well proposed going to 
the Chat Noir, so De Fauxcour advised this 
plan, and Meldon, who now blindly acceded 
to any suggestion of his astute associate, 
wrote the letter which Horace received from 
the concierge. 

Meldon's sallow cheek assumed a dusky 
red, his eyes became unusually bright, and 
his manner seemed nervous and excited when 
he came forward to greet his guest. 

" You are come !'' he said, taking Horace's 
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hand, and holding it for some time. " I 
must make a thousand apologies for not re- 
maining to receive you at my hotel." 

" Do not make any excuses/' said Horace. 
" But how your hand shakes. Wliy, I say, 
you don't look well ; are you ? But it is 
not polite to make personal remarks." 

" I have a headache — a nervous headache," 
Meldon answered, and then turning to his 
companion, he eagerly asked, " With whom 
were you before you came here ?" 

" No one. Why do you ask in such an 
excited manner ?" 

"Did 1 seem excited?" said Meldon, 
somewhat alarmed at allowing his manner 
to show the uneasiness of his mind. " Well, 
I am excited and annoyed ; but come up- 
stairs, and m tell the cause." 

The two men walked along the passage 
by the public saloon, whose door was closed. 
Meldon told his friend that there were 
people playing there, but that having a 
headache, he preferred a private room, and 
therefore conducted Horace to the one in 
which, on a previous occasion, De Faux- 
cour's courage had been so much shaken. 
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The chamber, which was seldom used in 
the evening, was especially prepared for their 
reception. Two large lamps stood on a 
table near the door, on which rested a game 
of the horse-race ; and npon another table, 
lighted by means of candles, were placed 
two packs of cards, and it was to this one 
Meldon walked. He first offered Horace a 
seat, and then sat down himself. 

" Shall we play ?" he said, taking up the 
cards, and commencing to shuffle them. 
" How awkward I am," he continued, in an 
impetuous way, as one or two fell upon the 
floor. " What shall we play, Mr. Daly ?" 

This strange, unsettled manner was so 
unlike the usual reserve of Mr. Winterton 
that Horace, not heeding the question, sat 
staring at his vis-a-vis. But Meldon did 
not require an answer. He divided the 
cards without even asking to have them 
cut. 

" Let us play double dummy," he cried. 
"What was the name of the man that so 
liked that game ?" 

Horace did not give himself much trouble 
to think, but sat looking at Meldon, who, 
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however, did not return the gaze, but con- 
tinued dealing in a quick, impatient fashion. 

" Ah, what was the name of the man, Mr. 
Daly? He was English; he died at the 
table whilst playing his favourite game." 

" Oh, Mr. Lookup," answered Horace, re- 
membering the man, and determined not to 
take notice of his friend's eccentric manner. 
" I often wonder will he appear on the last 
day with the ten of hearts in his hand. Was 
not that the card he was about to lead when 
death seized him ?" 

" I really do not know/' said Meldon, 
with a shudder at the profane words. " I 
hope we shall be all prepared," he continued, 
in a strange voice ; and throwing down the 
cards, he rose from his seat and walked to 
the table on which was placed the horse-race. 

Was he meditating to act as did the Moor, 
and bid his victim prepare for death. Surely 
it was kindness in Othello to tell his 
wretched wife " to think upon her sins, as 
he would not kill the unprepared soul." But 
Meldon had no mercy ; to kill the body and 
let the soul live to him appeared no ven- 
geance. 
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Horace, thinking that Mr.Winterton meant 
to treat him as do many usurers their 
wretched debtors who have enslaved them- 
selves beyond immediate redemption, rose to 
leave* 

" Mr. Winterton," he said, as he took his 
hat from off one of the chairs, "you must 
excuse me. I feel that I am intruding. 
Tou are not well, and I think require rest. 
I'll say good-night." 

Meldon was surprised, and for an instant 
stood thinking of what excuse he could make 
how he could detain his guest, for go he 
must not. 

" Oh, Mr. Daly ! do not leave me. Tou 
have forgotten I have these few hundreds 
for you.'* 

"Then my suspicions were correct," 
thought Horace ; " he looks upon me as a 
needy debtor whom he can treat insolently 
with impunity." 

" No, no, Mr. Winterton ! if you presented 
me Avith the money I would not accept it ; 
and the thousand pounds which you were so 
kind as to accommodate me with shall be 
repaid as soon as possible. But for your 
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former kindness let me thank you," con- 
tinued Horace, remembering Meldon's gene- 
rosity, and already feeling half sorry for the 
ungracious speech, as he held out a hand 
which Meldon eagerly seized, saying in a 
loud determined voice — 

" Tou shall not leave this house until you 
know the cause of my excitement." 

What do you mean ?" exclaimed Horace. 
I mean," said Meldon, recovering his 
composure, and remembering the part he was 
to play, " that you must know the cause of 
my strange conduct. I have promised to 
tell you ; will you not listen ?" 

" Not to-night." 

" Yes, to-night. Sit down, I beg, I pray 
you ! Oh, I so want advice ! Will you not 
act as a friend ?" Meldon had progressed 
wonderfully under De Fauxcour's tuition; 
he could simulate friendship to the man he 
hated. 

Horace, who really was not offended with 
Meldon, but only wished to show him that 
he was not to be treated with neglect or dis- 
respect, readily complied with his request, 
and both men returned to their seats. 
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" ^ly feeling so disconcerted at so trivial 
a matter will surprise you ; but first let us 
arrange about this little loan." 

" No/^ answered Daly ; " I should prefer 
first hearing the cause of your uneasiness/' 

" Well, as you will. Though my manner 
might give you the idea of a man who 
felt uneasy, yet it is annoyance that I 
feel." 

"And this annoyance is occasioned " 

"By the fear of losing a friend,^' interrupted 
Meldon. " You may smile ; , but when I 
make a friend I like to keep him. But if it 
be true what I have heard, I must inevitably 
lose one." 

" Perhaps the loss will not be of much 
importance," said Horace with a smile. 

" It will be to me a grievous loss, for he 
is a man of considerable influence in Paris, 
and unmercifully makes his enemy feel his 
power." 

" But there is a great difFerence be- 
tween losing a friendship and becoming 
an enemy." 

" He knows no difference. You are his 
friend so long as you can be of use to him, 
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but when you cease to oblige him he be- 
comes your sworn enemy/' 

For a moment Horace stared at Meldon 
with wonder and alarm. Was he becoming 
deranged ? Was this the incipient stage of 
insanity? But remembering what De 
Fauxcour had said about his ambition, his 
fear abated, and he sat eagerly gazing at his 
companion. Meldon read his thoughts, but he 
did not care what impression he made on his 
friend ; his only thought was how he should 
pass the time until the arrival of De Fauxcour. 

" My wealth, Mr. Daly," Meldon said, 
suddenly, after a slight pause, " is greatly 
exaggerated in Paris, and people make a 
point of asking me for money when they get 
into difficulties.'' 

Horace's face became scarlet, and Meldon 
felt awkward. " How inferior was he to De 
Fauxcour," he thought ; "he could as well 
meet a declared enemy face to face, but when 
he had to play finesse then he felt his defi- 
ciency." But he had begun an awkward 
speech, and should go on with it. 

" Now, a gentleman I know, and whose 
acquaintance I honour, is, I hear, going to 
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ask me for the loan of five thousand pounds, 
— a large sum, Mr. Daly, and a sum that 
he will never be able to repay ; so in justice 
to myself I must refuse." 

" WeU ?" 

" Well, by that means I shall make an 
enemy of a man with whom I am anxious to 
become friends.'' 

"But you have only heard it," said 
Horace, feeling he should say something ; 
" perhaps it is not true." 

'' My authority cannot be doubted. To- 
night he was looking for me at the Salon 
d'AUeraagne ; that is why I have come to this 
obscure cafe. And now, Mr. Daly, you know 
the cause of my excitement." 

" Were I you, I think I should have met 
him to-night, and have given him your re- 
fusal. Better in such things to come to the 
point at once." 

" No," answered Meldon ; " he wants the 
money before a fortnight. Now, early to- 
morrow I'll leave Paris for at least three 
weeks." 

" That will occasion you a great deal of 
trouble ?" 
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" I would do anything so as not to make 
an enemy of that man. I should have gone 
to-night but for my appointment with you/' 

"I am sorry," said Horace, again be- 
coming red, " that I should " 

" Stay, stay !" cried Meldon, holding his 
companion's hand. " Is not that a foot- 
step ?" 

"Yes,"' said Horace, beginning to think 
he was witnessing a melodrama in real life. 

"He has found me out! — he has found 
me out !" said Meldon, as the footstep ap- 
proached nearer and nearer along the corri- 
dor. " That is his step !" 

"Who is it ?" exclaimed Horace. 

"Do you not know it?" said Meldon, 
with surprise. " It is De Fauxcour !" 

" De Fauxcour !" 

" Yes. It is he who wants the money." 

As Meldon uttered the last word, De 
Fauxcour, radiant with smiles, entered the 
room. 

" How do you do, Winterton ?" he said. 
" You are a pretty fellow to hide yourself 
in this back-of-the-world of a house. And 
Mr. Daly too ! Why, in the name of 

4—2 
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Venus — I always invoke the beauteous 
goddess — what has taken you here ?" 

No one spoke. Horace knew not what 
to say, and Meldon was lost in wonder at 
the Count's frivolous manner whilst he was 
contemplating so deep a crime. Truly he 
looked like the " innocent flower, but was the 
serpent under it^ The treacherous wife of 
the weak-minded, though ambitious Thane 
could not have met her royal victim with 
greater suavity than did De Fauxcour meet 
Horace, nor was Horace less suspicious of 
his friend's intent than was the good old 
king of his hostess' " fell purpose" when he 
crossed her threshold. 

*'Mr. Winterton is not very well," at 
last spoke Horace. 

"Oh, in low spirits! What the devil 
has a rich fellow like you to do with low 
spirits?" said the Count, sitting near 
Meldon and shaking him by the shoulder. 
"It is only poor devils like me that are 
privileged to go into the blues." 

Horace winced. It was evident that his com- 
panion had heard aright. " What will Win- 
terton say when he asks him ?" he thought. 
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" How will he refuse ? It is very awkward. 
I wish I were a hundred miles away/' 

*'Well, gentlemen," said De Fauxcour, 
" I cannot compliment either of you on your 
high spirits. Had you a fight before I 
came in?" he continued, laughing. " Yes, 
I see you had some disagreement. Nothing 
like a glass of wine for washing away all 
such misunderstandings." 

" I can assure you," said Horace, " there 
is nothing to wash away." 

" And if there were, there is nothing to 
wash it away with," said Meldon, who was 
feeling more confident since the arrival of 
his associate. " What wine will you take, 
gentlemen ? I can recommend their Cha- 
teau Margaux." 

"We leave that to you to decide. You 
are a good judge of wine, and I daresay 
know the strong and weak points of this 
cellar better than we do. But I must let 
Mr. Daly speak for himself." 

"Oh, Chateau Margaux is a favourite 
wine of mine," said Horace. 

" Then Til go and order it," said Meldon, 
rising from his chair and crossing the room. 
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"Why," said De Fauxcour, "you need 
not take that trouble, Mr. Winterton. Can 
we not ring for the waiter ?" 

"Til not trust the waiter," answered 
Meldon. " I want to have the alpha of the 
cellar, and to get that I must speak to the 
host. You will excuse me." 

" Oh, certainly," said Horace. 

"Most certainly," cried De Fauxcour. 
" But we'll be glad to see you back soon." 

" With the wine ?" laughed Meldon. - 

" If you appeared as did Timon without 
the walls of Athens you should be ever 
welcomed by me," said the Count, with an 
insinuating smile. 

Horace smiled contemptuously. "How 
could the Count flatter a man for whom he 
had so little respect ?" 

When Meldon had been some seconds 
gone, the Count turned to Horace, saying — 

"I have got him into good humour. 
What made him so dull ?" 

" I cannot say," answered Daly, not 
strictly adhering to the truth. " All the 
evening he has been in a very excited, 
strange state." 
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"Indeed," said De Fauxcour. "Daly," 
he continued, after a slight pause, " I'll tell 
you a secret. Tou know we are confiden- 
tial friends ?" 

" Tes, you are indeed a friend. But for 
your kind advice I should be paying cent, 
per cent, for my two thousand pounds." 

" And that would have been a bad thing 
to be doing when money is so scarce." 

" Why, do you find it hard to be got ?" 
asked Horace, wishing to find out if 
Meldon's suspicions were correct. 

"I should think I do. To be candid 
with you, I have' come to-night to ask this 
Winterton to oblige me with five thousand 
pounds." 

"But will he be able?" 

" Able !" exclaimed the Count ; " why he 
could lend as many millions." 

" Oh, nonsense !" 

" Well, perhaps that is an exaggeration ; 
but he can easily oblige me with five thou- 
sand pounds. The worst of it is," said the 
Count, as if thinking aloud, " I cannot pro- 
mise to pay him at a stated time, as you 
were able to do ; but," he continued, with a 
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smile, " I don't think Hugh Winterton would 
like to disoblige Eugene De Fauxcour." 

"Suppose it is not in his power to ac- 
commodate you ?" said Horace, wishing to 
lessen the shock of the refusal. 

"Oh, he can advance the money if he will." 

" If he should refuse ?" 

"If he should refuse, I'll take my in- 
terest out of him in another way," answered 
De Fauxcouf, with a strange laugh. " For, 
Mr. Daly, he owes me much." 

" Money !" 

" No, not money ; but gratitude. I have 
introduced him to most of the leading men 
in Paris." 

" For which I am sure he is grateful." 

"Lst him prove it by giving me the 
money at once." 

" At once ! Do you require it soon ?" 

" Immediately/' 

" That is a pity," said Horace, without 
having much meaning in liis words. 

'^ Why ? All, I see what j^ou are think- 
ing of, my dear, good hearted fellow ; but 
your rents will be in too late. No, no, you 
cannot serve me. If you were in a position 
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to lend it, I should not have troubled this 
parvenu." 

Horace started, the idea of lending five 
thousand pounds to a man who would not 
be able to repay it, never crossed his mind. 

" You remember my laughing at you for 
feeling in low spirits about borrowing 
money ?" continued De Fauxcour. " I can 

now but here comes our host," he said, 

as Meldon was heard to approach rapidly 
along the corridor. 

" I am afraid we shaU have to change our 
quarters," cried Meldon, as he entered the 
room, carrying a basket of the favourite wines. 

" Why ?"• exclaimed De Fauxcour. 

"I'll tell you," replied Meldon, as he 
drew the cork. " And my story will explain 
why I am acting the waiter. This house is 
not licensed to be open after twelve ; but the 
landlord, fearing to inconvenience us, has 
transgressed the will. It is not the first 
time he has done it, and therefore I did not 
think that he or we were running any risk 
by overstaying the time, but it seems I 
have thought wrong, for the police are at 
the door, demanding entrance." 
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" Indeed !" exclaimed De Fauxcour, in 
feigned alarm, " what leads you to think so?" 

" As the landlord (for the waiter has been 
sent home) was getting this wine, I stood 
in the bar waiting for him to ascend from 
the cellar, when some persons gave a loud 
authoritative knock at the front door. 
' Those are the police,' cried the landlord, 
hurrying up the stairs to the bar. * I am 
ruined if your friends are found in that 
chamber. AVill you ask them if they will go 
into another room ?' — ' I am sure they will 
do anything to prevent you getting into 
trouble,' I answered, seizing these bottles, 
and running off. Perhaps the man is 
needlessly alarmed, and we can finish our 
evening here ; but as we may have to go into 
another room, let us have a glass of wine to 
strengthen us for the change." 

" I sincerely hope that the police are not 
demanding entrance," said De Fauxcour. 
" I should prefer losing a thousand pounds 
to being found transgressing the law. You 
should have told us we were running a risk/' 

** I never thought of it/' replied Meldon. 
" Wont you take a glass of wine, Mr. Daly," 
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he continued, pouring the wine into a large 
glass that stood with some others on a small 
side table. 

" Thank you," said Horace, taking the 
glass ; " what is the penalty if found in a 
caf(S after the legal hours for closing ?" 

'^ It is not the penalty," replied De 
Fauxcour, " but the disgrace." 

" The disgrace !" 

" Yes, the disgrace," cried De Fauxcour. 
" If found here we shall ever be under the 
surveillance of the police, and become ob- 
jects of suspicion to our acquaintances." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Horace. 

" It is true," said De Fauxcour. " In 
Paris, once the Government's suspicion is 
aroused towards a man, from that moment 
his frfeedom is at an end. Go where he 
will; let him be in public or in private, 
there is some one to watch him, and often 
his most innocent actions are misinterpreted 
for treacherous deeds, and some innocent 
expression for a treasonable sentiment." 

" Eeally, Count, you are frightening Mr. 
Daly so that he cannot take his wine, and 
peilhaps your alarm is causeless, for I am 
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not certain that it was the police who 
knocked." 

" I should hope it was not," replied De 
Fauxcour. " If I am found here I shall never 
forgive you for bringing me to this house." 

" EeaUy, Count ; you forget. If the 
Grovernment spies do find us, I shall only feel 
called upon to ask forgiveness of Mr. Daly ; 
him I brought here ; you came of your own 
accord." 

" It must have been my evil genius that 
allured me." 

" Yes," replied Meldon ; " he generally 
wears golden garments." 

" Let us drink to the hope that the police 
wont find us," cried Horace, who feared that 
this tourney of words would end in a de- 
cided quarrel. He little thought that the 
scene had been already rehearsed several 
times, and that the actors were triumphing 
at the success of their performance. 

" Yes, Count," cried Meldon, " that is a 
good toast, let us drink to it; but stay, 
I have your delight, a bottle of Cham- 
bertin." 

''Is that your favourite ?" asked Horace, 
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who was congratulating himself on having 
changed the conversation. 

" Yes, I am of the same opinion as was 
the mighty Louis XIV., who thought it a 
deKcious wine." 

" Was not Nuits, the Burgundy wine he 
preferred ?" 

" Clos Vougeot, Nuits, and Charabertin 
are said to have been the favourites of his 
Majesty and of the Great Napoleon." 

" But, Winterton, some one is coming 
along the corridor." 

" It is the landlord, to inquire if wo want 
anything, I suppose," replied Meldon. 
*' Come in !" he cried, as a loud knock was 
heard at the door. 

"Oh, gentlemen, we are ruined, unless 
you comply with the request I have made 
to you. The police are in my house. You 
know the penalty if found in a gaming-house 
after the legal hours for closing ?" 

" No," cried Horace. " What is it ? Dear, 
my head ! What strong wine that is !" 

" You will be brought up " 

" Landlord ! landlord !" interrupted the 
Count. " There is no time for such explana- 
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tions. However trifling may be tlie punish- 
ment, we do not wish to be found here/' 

" Trifling !" replied the landlord. " Seven 
years " 

" Hnsh !" cried the Count. " Of what pro- 
position were you speaking when you came 
into the room ?'* 

" The one I sent by Mr. Mel " 

" What one was that ?" cried the Count, 
in a loud voice, fearing that Horace might 
hear Meldon's real name. 

" Asking you to retire into a private room, 
where you might remain during the stay of 
the police." 

" I heard nothing of such a proposition," 
said De Fauxcour. 

" Indeed, Count," said Meldon, " I told 
you that we should have to leave the room. 
Did you not understand me to say so, Mr. 
Daly ?" 

" Yes," replied Horace. " You said that 
most likely we should have to change quar- 
ters." 

'' Oh, gentlemen ! gentlemen ! if you do 
not make haste your escape will be impos- 
sible," cried the landlord. 
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" But, where are we to go ? They are as 
likely to find us in one place as another," 
said Meldon, with indifference. " I am for 
remaining where we are. What say you, 
Mr. Daly?" 

" Well, I think I should prefer not meet- 
ing these inquisitive gentlemen." 

" Of course ; you are of my opinion," ex- 
claimed De Fauxcour. " Why, Mr. Win- 
terton, I cannot imagine of what you are 
thinking to suggest remaining here." 

" It would be ruinous," cried the landlord. 
" Come this way, gentlemen ; walk slowly, 
for they have sharp ears." 

" Are you certain we shall escape if we 
confide ourselves to your care?" said the 
Count, as he walked towards the door. " If 
you are deceiving " 

" Oh, sir ; I an quite sure," replied the 
landlord. " You will not be the first gentle- 
men of quality that have eluded their vigi- 
lance by remaining for half an hour in 
my private room. I hope, gentlemen, you 
will have no objection to descend some 
steps ?" 

" Not the slightest," replied the Count. 
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" But I must not spea.k for all. What say 
you, Mr. Daly ?" 

" I think it rather an advantage. It will 
make the affair more novel/' replied Horace. 

" Particularly if we have to be all night 
in a dark cellar," laughed Meldon. 

" The chamber I am going to conduct you 
to is as fine a one as I have in my house," 
said the landlord, as he opened the door, 
and led the way into the passage. "But 
wont you come, sir ?" he exclaimed, ad- 
dressing Meldon, who turned to go into the 
room. 

" Certainly," replied Meldon ; " but not 
empty handed. Mr. Daly, will you not 
carry your wine ?" 

*' I don't think I shall take any more of it."' 

" Why ?" 

" It makes me so dizzy." 

" Nonsense, nonsense !" answered Meldon. 
" You must not so condemn my favourite 
Chateau Margaux," 

" Speak low, I beg of you, gentlemen," 
said the landlord, as he proceeded along the 
passage to the small room leading to the 
P.E. 
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De Fanxcour was amazed on entering the 
room, to find it changed beyond identifica- 
tion. The small bedstead was no longer there, 
but a large couch, covered with red velvet, 
occupied that portion of the room, and the 
bright stove was replaced by a high chiffon- 
nifere, with a pair of plate-glass doors. 

"This way, gentlemen/' said the land- 
lord, groping to the chefibnnifere. " You nmst 
stoop for a little way, as the passage is very 
low," he continued, as he opened one of the 
doors. " Just descend the steps, and the room 
is to the right ; but stay, I'll conduct you." 

" There is no necessity," replied the Count. 
" The passage and stairs seem to be well 
lighted, and you had better return to the 
police, or their suspicions may be aroused." 

" Well, I think I had ; but I must remain 
to close the door," said the landlord. 

" How shall we know when it will be safe 
to ascend ?" asked Horace. 

"I'll inform you," said the landlord. 
Will you lead on, Mons. le Comte ?" 
Certainly," said De Fauxcour, as he 
bowed his head verv low, and entered the 
narrow passage. 
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Meldon and Daly followed, and silently 
the three men descended to the P.R. 

The cheerful aspect of the room surprised 
Horace, who exclaimed, on entering — 

"Whv! who would have exnected so 
bright a termination to such a journey?" 

" It is well the journey was a short one," 
replied the Count ; " or I should never be 
able to stand straight again." 

" Did the first few yards try your supple- 
ness ?" asked Horace, with a smile, as he 
rubbed his own back. 

" I could hear all my bones crack as I came 
along," answered De Fauxcour. " But we 
have plenty of room here to stretch our 
limbs. Come, let us have a glass of wine, 
for really I feel quite fatigued." 

" I don't like that wine," replied Horace, 
as he walked towards the table at which 
Meldon stood. " It has such a strange efiect 
upon me." 

" It is a strong wine, I suppose," answered 
the Count. " But you, who are used to the 
port and sherry, ought not to lose your head 
with a few glasses of Burgundy." 

" It is not a Burgundy wine," said Horace. 
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" I thought you were drinking Chamber- 
tin ?" 

" No/* said Meldon ; " he was taking some 
claret, so it's getting to his head in so short 
a time must be imagination ; but try this 
glass of Chambertin/' 

" Thank you," replied Horace, as he drank 
the glassful in a draught. 

" That is a good wine," said De Faux- 
cour, as he sipped his, giving now and then 
the smack customary to connoisseurs. 

Horace smiled. 

" It is very strange, but the wine to-night 
has a most peculiar taste. Have you not 
noticed it, Mr. Winterton ?" 

" No," replied Meldon, " I have remarked 
nothing peculiar in the taste." 

" Then it must be in my imagination, for 

the wine tastes as if there was" Horace 

suddenly stopped ; he remembered having 
taken some of his favourite stimulant whilst 
coming to the Chat Noir, and perhaps that 
had vitiated his mouth and given the flavour 
of opium to the wine, and if he said that it 
tasted of the narcotic, they might guess that 
he was an opium-eater. 

5— r* 
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Horace imagined that Winterton or his 
keen-sighted friend never knew the true 
cause of his fainting, and attributed it to 
some physical weakness. 

" What do you think of this carving ?" 
asked De Fauxcour, as he walked towards a 
piUar and pointed to its handsome corbel. 

Horace followed his friend, and both stood 
for some moments admiring the carved oak. 
As they were thus occupied, Meldon opened 
another bottle, into which he emptied the 
clear contents of a small phial. 

" Now, Mr. Daly," he cried, holding up 
the bottle he had just uncorked, " I do not 
want you to go away with a bad impression 
of the contents of the cellar. An inn with 
a bad cellar is like to a peach that is rotten 
at the core." 

"Not good for much," replied Horace, 
gaily. " But you must not imagine that I 
should blast the character of any hotel by 
denouncing its wine, when I have only drank 
of two of its bottles." 

" Well, try the third, and I am sure it 
will meet with your approbation," said 
Meldon. 
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" If I thus go on trj'ing I shall soon be 
incapacitated from giving my opinion." 

" Is it with three glasses ?" said De Faux- 
cour ; " you must finish that bottle. But I 
wonder axe those spies gone ?" 

" Oh, no," replied Meldon. " They stay 
here for hours, thinking that if there are 
any persons in the house, they are concealed 
in some small disagreeable nook where they 
cannot stand upright, and from sheer fatigue 
will cry out, and thus discover themselves. 
But if they only knew how well off we are ! 
I don't think we need cry out from not 
having room to stretch our legs." 

" We are very well quartered here," re- 
plied Horace ; " but as we shall have to stay 
for some time, let us have a game of whist. 
Will you take dummy, Mr. Winterton ?" 

" I shall be most happy," answered Mel- 
don ; " but you must first oblige me by tak- 
ing a glass of this wine." 

" Certainly," answered Horace; and taking 
a glass and holding it out, he cried in a joyous 
excited manner, " Come, fill me a bumper !" 

Meldon filled the glass, and Horace drank 
some of it, and then sat down. 
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" But you take dummy, Count/^ said 
Meldon, as he sat down opposite to Horace, 
" you understand the game. Well, Mr. Daly, 
you have no fault to find with that wine ?" 

" No," replied Horace, " save that it is a 
little bitter." 

" In that lies its perfection," answered 
Meldon. 

•' Indeed !" said De Fauxcour. '' What 
wine is it ?" 

" I do not know," answered Meldon ; " it 
is a wine without a name. Shall I divide 
the cards ?" 

" Yes," cried Horace ; " I am all anxiety 
for a good game. I shall win ! I feel I shall." 

Meldon and De Fauxcour remarked the 
change in Horace^s manner, and the latter 
was much pleased. "He is already under 
the influence of the drug ; he is in the stage 
of excitement. Eepeat the dose, and he will 
soon pass into a comatose state," thought 
the Count. 

By De Fauxcour's suggestion the stakes 
were high, and the three men seemed to play 
with great eagerness, but Horace was the 
only one who felt interest in the game. 
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The Count managed to lose considerably 
whilst playing with the dummy ; and with 
each hand Horace's excitement increased, for 
he thought that Dame Fortune was again 
smiling upon him, so much did she pour into 
his coffers ; and as he became engrossed in 
the game, he sipped again and again the 
bitter wine that was so impregnated with 
the morphia solution. As the time wore on, 
De Fauxcour proposed that Daly should 
take the dummy. Horace gladly complied, 
and changed seats with Meldon, who now 
sat opposite the Count; and the partners 
played so into their adversary's hand that 
he was even more fortunate than he was 
before. 

"Let us rest,'' said De Fauxcour, with 
a yawn. "Excuse me, but I really feel 
quite exhausted; and if we are not libe- 
rated in a short time we can continue our 
game." 

Horace Daly did not like to discontinue, 
but the Count and Meldon were determined, 
so he was obliged to comply. The former 
saw that the interest Horace felt in the game 
was prolonging the stage of excitement, 
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which he wished to be abridged, and there- 
fore proposed an interval of quiet, to bring 
on the stage of sleep. 

Meldon crossed to one of the easy-chairs, 
and sitting down, he laid back his head and 
appeared lost in thought ; and Horace, in a 
somewhat sullen mood, for he was not pleased 
at the sudden breaking up of a game that 
gave him a great deal of pleasure, walked to 
the sofa and laid down, with the intention 
of showing his annoyance by guarded 
silence. De Fauxcour allowed him to in- 
dulge in his fancy, and soon the room be- 
came very quiet, and the stillness had the 
desired effect upon Horace, for after some 
time he fell into a heavy sleep. 

The Count sat behind Daly, so that un- 
noticed he might watch his every movement, 
and all his frame shook with a strange ex- 
citement as he saw his victim sleep. Meldon 
also looked from afar at the wretched sleeper, 
and his cheeks became blanched with a 
vague fear. The very stillness of the room, 
now only broken by the slow and heavy 
breathing of him that was to wake no more, 
filled him with awe ; and the light seemed 
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to grow dim and the atmosphere thick as he 
gazed at the prostrate man. 

" It has taken effect/' whispered De Fanx- 
cour. " By graduating the doses he had no 
disagreeable head symptoms." 

" The last wine was drugged with mor- 
phia," answered Meldon, as he rose from his 
seat. 

"Be seated, be seated; do not make a 
noise," cried De Fauxcour, nervously, as he 
waved his hand to Meldon, begging him to 
remain in the one position. " He may not 
be as yet quite under the influence of the 
drug. Get up, Daly; come along, old 
fellow," he cried, shaking the sleeping man 
somewhat roughly. 

Horace Daly slowly opened his eyes, and 
stared vacantly at his disturber. 

" Get up !" the Count called out in a 
lower key, wishing to discover how far his 
faculties were benumbed. 

The wretched man slightly raised him- 
self from his couch, and then fell back as if 
exhausted with the effort. 

" He requires a still larger dose," said De 
Fauxcour. " It is difficult to get opium- 
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eaters quite under the influence. Have you 
any morphia solution ?" 

" Yes," repUed Meldon. " Shall I mix 
it with wine ?" 

" Yes ; but speak low. He may still be 
able to hear." 

" What if he does ; he shall never tell 
what he has heard," answered Meldon. " His 
doom is fixed." 

I wonder if Horace heard the colloquy of 
these two men, who had counterfeited 
friendship, whilst enmity influenced their 
souls. Oh, if he had ! What must have 
been his thoughts when he heard the 
" dribble, dribble" of the fatal liquid into the 
mellow wine, his last draught — sl draught 
that was to benumb his hearing, glaze his 
eyes, and still his yet active heart ? What 
must have been his desire to cry " Murder 1" 
if he remembered that within hearing were 
a body of men who, to save him, would risk 
their lives ! With what anguish he must 
have looked on the past — the wasted life — 
the frivolous youth — the profligate man- 
hood ! But the old age, in which he was to 
expiate his past wickedness, to atone for the 
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many years of forgetfulness of Him — of 
neglect of His holy precepts — was not to 
come. No, if he heard them speak ; if he 
understood the meaning of their mumbled 
sentences, he was never to see that calm old 
age, never to rest in Dalymount. No, he 
must go on ; and must he not have gazed 
with terror at the narrow, dreaded way, 
that leads to a vast mysterious region ? 

Meldon handed the glass of drugged 
wine to the Count, who said, as he took 
it— 

" Bring a spoon, and come and sit by his 
head. Don't look so pale, man, or I shall 
imagine that you are afraid." 

" Afraid !" cried Meldon, indignantly, as 
he walked towards the couch. " I am no 
coward; but " 

" I was only giving you a stimulant," re- 
plied the Count, with a smile of feline glee — 
" a kind reminder. Do you remember saying, 
that as I had commenced I should go on 
with it now. I merely want to show you 
that it is not I who wear the white feather." 
As he said these words he poured some of 
the wine into a dessert-spoon, that Meldon 
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had handed to him. "Now you most 
slightly raise his head." 

Meldon held up the head of the sleeping 
man, and De Fauxcour separated his teeth, 
and poured the liquid poison down his 
throat. 

" Why, how your hand shakes ! It nearly 
caused me to spill some of the liquid ; and 
I want to have no spots on his clothes — ^no 
work for analytical chemists. My dear 
friend, you had better take a glass of wine." 

The pallor of Meldon s cheek, his 
trembling hands, his nervous look, gave De 
Fauxcour secret gratification. He could 
now repay the sneers that Meldon so cruelly 
inflicted, refute the unjust aspersions on his 
character that Meldon so mercilessly em- 
ployed when nervously he descended to the 
P.E. What had subdued the fierce, bold 
passion, so prominent in Meldon's character, 
had roused a determined audacious spirit 
in the Count that was concealed in his 
feline disposition, by his frivolous, unctuous 
manner ? 

"I require no wine," replied Meldon, 
angrily. " If my hand does shake, it is not 
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with fear, but with horror at this cruel 
mode of death," 

" Cruel !" replied De Fauxcour, as he 
poured another spoonful down the victim's 
throat. " Why, it is a perfect euthanasy, 
an easy death. You must be brave." 

" Brave !" indignantly repeated Meldon. 
" Why, you call yourself brave because, with 
a steady hand, you can pour poisoned wine 
down the throat of a powerless man. Would 
you be so courageous if he stood there with 
a weapon of defence in his hand ? Will you 
be so calm and complacent when to-morrow 
I denounce you as a murderer before the 
world ?'' 

" You forget," replied the Count, coldly, 
though his cheek turned pale, " that I am 
not the only one concerned." 

** I know," said Meldon, angrily ; " but I 
don't care for myself." 

De Fauxcour's audacity overcame his 
usual cautiousness, and he gave a sneer 
that only men of such character can 
give. 

" Am I defied ?" roared Meldon, in a pas- 
sionate voice, that reverberated through the 
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great room, and caused the Count to rise in 
alarm — 

" Meldon !" he exclaimed. 
"You defy me, Count?" cried the half- 
intoxicated man — ^for all dav he had drank 
much, to give him courage for the night's 
great work — as he seized his companion by 
the wrist. "I'll confess all, if you drive me 
to it. Sneer but once, make but another 

taunting remark, and by *^ 

"Meldon, Meldon!" cried the Count, 
with real alarm, " you must have misunder- 
stood me. I did not sneer — ^I meant no 
taunt — ^I only wished to encourage you 
by an example. I have the same horror of 
the deed, but was concealing my own suf- 
fering with a feigned, unnatural cheerful- 
ness, to give you courage." 

And with the tact of a woman, De Faux- 
cour soothed the angry man. He walked 
him about the room, and after some mo- 
ments they returned to the side of the now 
dying creature, the Count proud as the 
great lion-tamer when he has subdued some 
ferocious beast. As both the conqueror and 
the conquered stood by the sleeping man. 
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they recognised the change that had come 
over him within the last few moments. 
The pallor of his cheeks had assumed a 
ghastly hue, and his broad forehead and 
head were bathed in a clammy sweat, that 
lanked his dishevelled hair. Slowly, faintly, 
and now almost inaudibly, he breathed, his 
white hands — that had so often shook the 
dice, now could not raise a card — ^lay across 
his chest ; and no one would think, to see 
him lying upon the couch, that his was a 
violent death, a death rudely inflicted, 
when the heart was beating with a strong 
desire to live. 

The Count caught one of those white 
hands. " Cold, cold !" he muttered, as he 
felt the clammy palm. "And the pulse," 
he continued, as he held the wrist, " weak, 
fluttering, uncountable. It is almost done. 
Now to carry him to the river. Is the door 
open ?'' 

"No ; but that wont delay us long," said 
Meldon, as he walked towards the entrance 
to the passage. 

" Guard it so that it wiU not clap to," 
said De Fauxcour. 
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K " All right," was the answer. 

"With a Bmile of triumph the Count 
looted again towards his victim. The only- 
barrier to his great idea of power and hap- 
piness, wealth, was gone ; he would be rich. 
Oh, pleasing thought ! 

Meldon returned, and the Count u^ 
quired — ^H 

" At what hour did Daly meet you ?'* 

K" At a little after ten." 
" Then we'll put back his watch till half- 
past," said De Fauscour. As he moved 
back the hands, he thought — " At that 
hour I was with the Lambert party." But 
he gave no explanation to his companion 
for thus altering the hour, and Meldon, 
whose only desire seemed for the hasty 
completion of the awful task, for which lie 
now almost appeared sorry that he had 
begun, desired none. 

" How shall we carry him ?" he asked. 

" Do not be in such h^te," replied the 
Count. " There is no necessity ; he will 
not waken ; and by thus hurrying you may 
cause me to forget thin^ of importance. 
See, has he any opium in his pocket?" 
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Meldon looked in both the ample reser- 
voirs, but could find none. 

" I thought not. Guessing that he was 
trying to rid himself by degrees of the 
habit, I surmised that the opium would be 
left at home, so I brought some." 
Bought a piece of opium ?" 
No, no ; I did not buy it. This is the 
bit he dropped the first night we met. It 
would not be prudent to put purchased 
opium into his pocket. Why the vendor, 
if there was an investigation, might be able 
to swear to the piece, and identify me as the 
buyer." 

" Cautious — cautious !" muttered Meldon. 

" When you undertake such a dangerous 
task as this, you require to have caution, 
foresight, a peculiar kind of courage, and a 
retentive memory. Tou must be clear- 
headed, calm, deceptive, and audacious." 

" Come, let us carry him," cried Meldon, 
impatiently. 

" He must have this in his pocket first," 
said De Fauxcour, as he took from his 
pocket-book the letter that Horace had 
written to the chirosophist. "And these 
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will also be required/^ he continued, pulling 
out two long pieces of strong canvas that 
he carried in a parcel. 

"Of what use will they be?" inquired 
Meldon, with some surprise. 

"You'll soon discover their utility/^ re- 
plied De Tauxcour. "And now let us 
essay to carry him.'* 

Meldon, with the strength of a giant, 
took the stupefied man by the shoulders, 
and with the greatest ease lifted him from 
the couch, while De Fauxcour took his legs, 
and both carried him across the large room 
to the narrow entrance. "When there, the 
Count begged time to rest ; the carrying of 
such a burden had almost dislocated his 
shoulders ; and with some exclamation of 
contempt, the request was complied with 
by his companion, whose vigour had re- 
turned now that his physical force was 
called into action. After some little delay, 
the burdened men continued their journey. 

The cold night winds whistled up the 
damp vault and chilled the Count to the 
very heart, while, from the exertion he was 
undergoing, the perspiration stood in large 
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beads upon his brow. Again and again 
his limbs tottered, often and ofl;en he 
sighed as if exhausted ; but Meldon walked 
firmly on, carrying the tall man as if he 
were a child, and heedless of his associate's 
discomfort. Twice in the narrow passage 
the Count stopped ; and now again, though 
near to the iron gate, he begged his com- 
panion to rest. But Meldon declared that 
it was unnecessary, as in a few moments 
they would be at the end of the pas- 
sage, and there he would have plenty 
of time to resuscitate himself whilst the 
door was being opened. So the Count, 
fearing to dispute with Meldon, tottered on 
to the door, and on arriving, sunk down 
almost exhausted beside his victim. 

With considerable difficulty Meldon un- 
fastened the huge door, and having rolled 
it back on its rusty hinges, he turned and 
found De Tauxcour kneeling by Horace 
Daly. 

"He is slightly recovering," whispered 
the Count. " His pulse beats stronger ; the 
shaking has revived him ; we must act with 
despatch.'" 

6—^ 
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I " Let us throw him in at once." 

" No, no ; we must first reconnoitre," said 
De Pauxcour ; and as he spoke he walked 
through the gate on to the platform, and 
looked into the Scini.-. The night was dark ; 
not one star was \-isible in the clouded sky. 
The rain fell heavily, and now and then the 
loud winds, with a sonorous rush, swept 
through the arches of the neighbouring 
bridge. " It is an awful night," he muttered, 
"but most favourable to us. Come, let ua 
finish our work." 

Meldon wished to cast. Horace in at once, 
but the Count explained that then he might 
escape. " Tou hare followed my direc- 
tions to the present time continue so to 
do for five minutes, and your oath will he 
fuimiod." 

Meldon complied, and knelt to assist the 
Count to roll the broad strips of canvas 
round the body of the dying man, so as to 
bind his hauds to his side ; the second wag 
passed round his lower limbs ; and both 
were fastened with a loop, which, by poll- 
ing a cord, was quickly loosened. Thus 
pinioned, they carried him to the water's 
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edge, De Fauxcour gaining strength for 
the final exertion. 

" If we had some weights to fasten to the 
rope binding the canvas it would keep him 
for some time under water." 

" There are none here," replied Meldon. 
" Stay, I have heard the landlord say- 
there were two grapnels, somewhere," he 
continued, as he walked in and groped 
about. "Oh, here they are, not very 
heavy, but weighty enough for the pur- 
pose you require them. Where shall I 
fasten them ?" 

The Count pointed out the two loops of 
strong rope, and to these he attached the 
chains of the little anchors. 

The body pinioned by the binders, padded 
so as to prevent any marks to be visible on 
the dead man, and bearing the two anchors, 
was quietly let glide down the side of the 
small platform into the dark, cold, waters 
of the Seine, which smoothly severed to re- 
ceive the victim, and having as smoothly 
closed over him, looked so calm, that no 
one would guess that some feet beneath its 
surface a soul was taking flight. 
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For many minutes the body was held 
nnder water until the Count gave the signal, 
and then it was raised to the surface. De 
Fauxcour knelt down, and with ease un- 
fastened the binder of the lower limbs, and 
drew it up to land with the smaller anchor, 
but his right hand having caught in the 
dead man's vest, he could not manage the 
upper loop, so Meldon gave his aid, and 
drew up the canvas and the heavier anchor, 
whilst the body sank from the sight of 
Hugh Meldon and Eugene De Fauxcour — 
the two murderers. 

" Meldon," cried the Count with a shriek 
of horror, when they were putting by the 
binders, I have lost my emerald ring, I 
cannot feel it on my finger." 

" It may be here on the platform." 

" No, no ; when my hand was caught I 
felt something get loose.. Let us search the 
body." 

" Search the body !" cried Meldon, as he 
pointed in the distance at something dark 
that floated on the water. It was all that 
was now earthly of Horace Daly. 



CHAPTER IX. 



NEW FACES. 




i HE cottage in which the 
Baroness de Charmoneux had 
died was still retained by her 
husband for the accommoda- 
tion of their daughter and her 
foster-mother, Mabel Meldon. At the time 
of Maud's death it was an ugly square 
. building, with small windows and a narrow 
door; but since that period it had under- 
gone so many improvements that it claimed 
for itself the right to be classed among the 
pretty sights of Passy. The door, still the 
same, was rendered picturesque by a wooden 
porch, covered with luxuriant creepers ; 
and two large bay-windows replaced the 
former gun-holes — as they were facetiously 
called by the Count — by which the front 
and principal rooms were lighted. On 
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an eminence outside the pretty village 
of Passy this cottage stood, and from its 
sloping gardens, mantled with nature's 
choicest flowers, you might see the broad 
Bois, whose foliage, already imbued with 
autumnal tints, seemed like bne great va- 
riegated bouquet as it glowed in the noon- 
day sun. 

Before the house, seated on a rustic seat, 
was Mabel Meldon. How changed from 
the young bride who had deceived the 
handsome gardener ! Her hair, then black 
and luxuriant, flowing down her back be- 
neath her bridal veil, was now white and 
thin, carefully braided under a neat gauze 
cap. Her cheeks, which once bloomed with 
health, now were blanched with care, and 
yet no one heard her murmur. Hers was 
a silent grief. Had she not deserved all ? 
And knowing that her present suffering 
was a just atonement for a past sin, she 
wept in silence, and no one knew her 
wretchedness save those who looked into 
her face, where was written, in clear charac- 
ters, '' the composure of settled distress." 

Mabel was working, but frequently she 
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raised her eyes to look at a small gate 
situated at the lower end of the garden. 
Anxious were those glances, and deep 
seemed to be the disappointment when she 
saw that no one was on the avenue leading 
to the entrance. Now and then she threw 
furtive glances towards the porch, and 
seemed relieved to find that it was not 
occupied. Evidently she was expecting the 
appearance of some persons through both 
entrances : the one she was anxious should 
come, whilst the other's arrival was feared. 

At last, with an exclamation of joy, she 
rose, and descended the narrow winding 
path leading to the gate. 

" Oh, Maud, I am so glad you have 
come!" she cried, as a tall graceful girl 
approached towards her. " You have been 
so long, and I have been so nervous." 

" Why, aunty dear !" cried the girl, with 
a rich musical voice, ** what was there to 
frighten you ? I often go out " 

" Hush, darling ! speak low. Your father 
is here." 

" My father ! I am so glad !" cried the 
girl, as she tripped by her foster-mother. 
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" Darling, you need not run to the house ; 
he is not down yet, and has given orders 
that he is not to be disturbed." 

" What can have brought him ba<5k so 
soon ? Why, he only left yesterday morn- 
ing. Did you kijow he was to return ?" 

" No, or I should have waited up for him." 

" It would be more agreeable than to be 
called up," replied the girl, kindly. "I 
don't know how it is, aunty, you never lose 
your temper. Now, I suppose, last night 
you smiled when you greeted papa ?" 

" No, darling ; my patience was not tried 
last night, for I did not know of his arrival 
until this morning/' 

" Who let him in, then ?" 

" Albertina. He gently knocked at her 
window last night, or rather this morning, 
for it was near dawn of day, she says ; and 
having let him in by the side door leading 
to the morning-room, he told her not to 
disturb us, and that he would see us at 
noon. He seemed very much exhausted, 
and told her that the carriage had broken 
down, and that he was obliged to proceed 
on foot." 
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" I cannot imagine what can have induced 
him to come at such an hour; and not 
having you called to get him some refresh- 
ment is so unlike papa." 

" My darling, we must not try to inves- 
tigate his actions," said Mabel, in a reprov- 
ing tone ; " but when Albertina told me of 
his arrival, I was just as much surprised as 
you are, and I ran to your room to tell 
you the news, when lo ! I found you were 
out." 

"Oh, yes! I rose very early. It was 
such a lovely morning." 

" But have you forgotten your father^s 
orders." 

" No ; but my dear father looks upon me 
as such a precious pearl, that I am never to 
leave these walls, save with a chaperon 
and wearing a thick veil, lest some seeker 
should discover my value and take me off to 
some regal palace to adorn a monarch's 
throne. Now, as there is no such good 
fortune for maidens of the present day, I 
have no fear of going out alone." 

"But you should have some care to be 
obedient to your father's wishes," said 
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Mabel, with the very faintest taint of anger 
in her voice. 

"Well, do not be angry, aunty. You 
know I hate a veil, and you must remember 
that my chaperon is the very worst of bad 
pedestrians, so my temptation to break 
through that one rule is very great, though 
it is one laid down by my father, and a 
child's first duty is to obey her father. Is 
not that the principal commandment of 
God?" 

" My dear, you know you are not to ask 
me any questions about religion/' said 
Mabel, in a hurried manner. 

" Oh, I am always forgetting,'' Maud re- 
plied, as she looked affectionately at her 
foster-mother with her soft violet eyes, 
fringed with long silken lashes, that ren- 
dered their colour fitful. " Now, I should 
like to be again disobedient, and ask you 
why we can talk on any subject save the 
one concerning God ? But don't look 
frightened, I wont be inquisitive. Dear 
aunty, how I am fettered ! How I should 
like to leave this quiet place and live in 
Paris !" 
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"Would you, darling? I thought you 
liked the garden, the hills, the flowers, too 
much to care to quit them. At least, so you 
told me yesterday ; hut I fear you are 
fickle." 

" No, I am not changeable. I try to pass 
my time in walking and gardening ; but I 
take no real pleasure in seeing a many- 
coloured flower. I feel no gratification in 
looking at a handsome view. No ; the only 
thing that ever will give me delight is a city 
life. Balls, operas, theatres, occupy my 
dreams. My motto ever shall be * Vive la 
BagateUe !^ " 

" I am almost tired, dear, of hearing you 
say that to lead this gay life is your only 
desire. It is not nice for a young person to 
be so anxious for such dangerous pleasures." 

" Why, aunty dear, I am not so young. If 
I do not join the gay world soon, I shall have 
no time for enjoyment. I think it was the 
Arabians that at their feasts had an image 
of death to remind them that life was short, 
and that there was no time to be lost in stu- 
pidity. Ever since I read that I am always 
thinking of how much time I have lost. But 
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here is papa/' cried Maud, as her father, 
looking careworn and fatigued, appeared at 
the porch. " I must run to meet him, 
and get my morning's kiss." 

As she ran to where the Count stood. 
Mabel watched her, and gave one of her 
saddest sighs. Maud's thirst for gaiety and 
love of pleasure often caused her a bitter 
pang, and yet the only curb by which she 
could subdue them was wrested from her by 
the Count. She feared even to say, " Grod 
would be angry with you, child," for Maud 
might innocently repeat it to her father, and 
he would think he was not obeyed. She 
was instructing her in religion, rendering 
her unfit, if ever required to be his tool, by 
leading her to fear the anger of Him that 
died for her more than the frown of her 
father. 

" My dear daughter, how well and happy 
you look," cried the Count, surveying her 
with satisfaction. 

" I cannot return the compliment, papa," 
replied Maud. *'Does he not look ill, 
aunty ?" 

"He is fatigued," answered Mabel, who 
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stood some distance from De Fauxcour. " I 
hope/' she continued, " that Mons. le Corate 
has slept well?" 

Slept well ! The question seemed to make 
him writhe, for his was the mockery of sleep. 
It was such as we read was Richard of 
TorFs, before his defeat ; of Clarence, on the 
eve of his murder. And yet no ghost ap- 
peared to chide him ; no vision of hell was 
revealed ; but a mysterious hand pointed to 
an object shrouded in obscurity. The dark- 
ness cleared, and faintly was discernible a 
guillotine ; and still the mist abated, and 
clearly in his sleep he saw the wretched 
victim led to the scaflfold by a mysterious 
hand, on whose forefinger glittered an eme- 
rald ring. 

" No, Mabel, I have not slept well. When 
the frame is over fatigued you seldom do ; 
but if you get breakfast perhaps that will 
refresh me." 

Mabel went into the house, and the Count 
took one of his daughter's white hands in 
his own well-shapen one, and drew her to a 
seat. 

" Why do you sigh, papa ?" asked Maud, 
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te her father sat beside her. " It is so un- 
like you to sigh ; you who are always so gay, 
so cheerfiil. I often wonder how it is you 
can always wear the mask." 

"The mask!" repeated the Count, in an 
irritable manner. "The mask! What do you 
mean by that word ? Has Mabel " 

" Now, papa, do not always hlame poor 
aunty, when it is only her pupil that is in 
fault. The reason I call yonr gaiety a mask 
is, that at one moment you will seem anxious, 
careworn, and — well, I shan't say the rude 
word." 

" Say it," said the father, sternly. 

" Why, papa, I fear you are angry with 
me, and yon know I must speak to some one." 

"No, I am not angry; I am not very 
well. How do I look sometimes?" he said, 
smiling at the lovely girl. " Anxious, care- - 
worn, and " f 

"Old," whispered Maud, as if she knew 
the word would not be pleasing. " But when 
you smile, and speak gaily, the anxious, care- 
worn, old man is changed into a handsome 
beau. So, papa, you ought always to wear 
your mask." 
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" Some one must have put this into j^our 
head. I suppose, Mabel." 

" Again doubting Mabel, papa ! Doubt- 
ing the most sincere person alive. I wish 
she was not so very attentive to your orders. 
Why, she wont let me go out alone, and 
even prevents me talking about certain sub- 
jects that are, she says,/or^^V/(Qfe/^. I wish I 
were free from this happy — I cannot call it 
a valley, for it is on a hill ; but I wish I 
were free." 

" And you shall soon be free," replied her 
father, as he fondly embraced her. ** The 
wealth to which I have so often said you 
were bom will soon be yours." 

*'0h, father!" cried the girl, her eyes 
beaming with delight. "I am so glad! 
When am I to have this fortune that yes- 
terday you said would give me such a posi- 
tion in the gay world ? I have so often 
thought you were jesting, and my dreams, 
particularly the one I had last night, con- 
firmed my worst suspicions. I lay down, 
thinking the wealth was mine. I felt a 
strange pleasure in preparing to join the manj^ 
festive scenes I saw in the distance, when 
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suddenly tliey were all covered with a cloud, 
and I lost sight of them : I was so surprised." 

" Then you dream of having this wealth ?" 

" Every night, and my days I spend 
building castles in the air: but thev are not 
castles in the air, father ; they are real castles, 
for we shall have this money. Though, 
aunty says, wealth and happiness are not 
twin sisters." 

" You have not disobeyed me, and told 
her that you are to have this fortune?" 
asked the Count, gazing at his daughter, to 
read whether her answer would be truthful. 

But Maud, as she said, "No, papa, I 
was not so disobedient,'* looked in her 
father's face, not dreaming of his suspicion. 
He had imbued her young mind with an 
inordii^ate desire for gold : he had taught 
her to guard with the strictest reticence 
whatever secret might be confided to her 
care. She was well instructed in the fifth 
Commandment : he placed it first on the list ; 
and fearing that Maud might regard Mabel 
as such, he omitted, " your mother" — but she 
had yet to learn the art in which her father 
lied, that of lying. 
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Thougli he saw tnitli stamped on that 
lovely face, beaming out of those eyes, now 
• blue, now violet, yet, knowing his own 
power of deception, he doubted the sincerity 
of that " No, papa." " Then how did you 
come to speak about wealth ? and why did 
she make that disparaging remark ?" 

" Why, I am always speaking of wealth, 
wishing to be rich. I never see a fashionably 
dressed woman riding in a handsome car- 
riage, and attended by servants in gorgeous 
livery, without envying her happiness ; and 
it is on such occasions that dear aunty, see- 
ing me desire what she — not knowing my 
secret — ^thinks never will be mine, makes 
these remarks, to reconcile me to the stupid 
life I lead. But when are we to have this 
fortune? When shall we, as are the fre- 
quenters of the Bois, be able to drive to- 
gether ? I should so like to have a phaeton 
and a pair of ponies, with silver harness, 
that I could drive myself, a TAnglaise. Shall 
we be rich enough to have one ?" 

" Eich enough ! Why, Maud, when you 
get this money you will be one of the 
grandes dames de Paris. As my child, you 
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will be received into the first circles, and 
there your beauty will receive the adoration 
it deserves. You will have the fiirst men as 
suitors, but you must guard your heart, for I 
will not let you leave for a long, long while/' 

" Then I shall be so old that no one will 
have me," repUed Maud, with a smile. 

" You can always have your choice, my 
dear. Eemember, you will have some 
millions of francs." 

" Millions of francs, papa !" cried Maud. 
" Oh, I am so happy, so very, very happy !" 
she repeated, as her father led her towards 
Mabel, who had come to announce that 
breakfast was quite prepared. 

" I am so happy !" This is an exclama- 
tion that a village girl makes in the first 
scene — "The Happy Home" — of a piece com- 
posed of five tableaux ; but at the moment 
the man — her despised lover, her sworn 
enemy, the object of horror and disgust to 
the old ladies in the pit, and of admiration 
to the boys in the gallery, for the expressive 
manner of his rendering of the " Ha ! ha ! 
ha !" so indispensable to the demon of the 
melodrama Reader, you know the man I 
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mean — the one who, to pass unnoticed in 
a country village, wears an ample cloak and 
a broad hat, which with a feather does for 
the character of Charles the Second, or the 
Merry Monarch. The man who we know 
wiU be victorious during the four first acts 
to die a violent death in the last — stands 
behind, and as we read in the programme 
" Blood-Thirsty Triumph," " Nelly's sacri- 
fice to save her lover," and so on, we guess 
that her happiness is to be of short duration. 
And so it was with Maud : her happiness 
was to be short-lived. We do not want to 
have recorded the life of a woman who has 
no trials ; it is suflBcient for such a person to 
be happy. She cannot occupy our pages : 
she must bear her peaceful lot in obscurity. 
Who cares to hear the eventless story of a 
happy woman ? 

The greater portion of that bright Sep- 
tember day was spent by the Count in re- 
clining on a couch, and thinking of the last 
night's work, wondering about the future ; 
bu£ then the emerald ring would rise before 
his eyes, and madden him with its dazzling 
beaut3^ 
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Early the next morning De Fauxcour left . 
Passy by a diligence that ran to and from 
Paris three or four times a day. It rattled 
through the journey in less than an hour. 
No firreat feat, vou will sav : but when you 
take into consideration the innumerable fat 
old women who had to be got in through 
the narrowest of doors at every new station, 
and remember the size of the conveyance, 
and the weight of the driver, you will allow 
that it was not bad travelling. When the 
diligence arrived in Paris, De Fauxcour 
walked from the Place de la Concorde to 
the Hotel Meurice, and asked, in a clear 
voice, though his heart beat violently, if 
" Mons. Daly were in his room ?" 

The waiter, wearing a melancholy expres- 
sion, came forward, and told De Fauxcour 
that Mr. Daly had not been seen since the 
evening before, when he left the hotel in a 
most excited manner — the excited manner 
was in the imagination of the garcon ; but 
as it imbued his story with greater interest, 
he did not omit to mention it — and had 
never been seen or heard of since. De 
Fauxcour feigned surprise and terror at the 
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announcement, as did several who had heard 
the same story, and said he should call again. 
" He is missed, but not found," he muttered, 
as he directed his steps to the lodgings of 
the rich widow, with whom he had an ap- 
pointment. 

As De Fauxcour neared the Rue Cas- 
tiglione his pace became slower and his face 
bore an expression of pain — ^he was thinking 
of Horace. The dark object floating in the 
cold waters of the Seine was ever before his 
eyes, and caused him now, when he had need 
to be most cautious, to cast aside the mask 
and appear in his own true character — the 
haggard, careworn old man. 

" Ah ! Monsieur le Comte, of what are 
you thinking?" said a playful voice. De 
Fauxcour turned and saw Miss Lemington, 
and a lady whom Laura introduced as 
" Mrs. Daniel Moore O'Donnel — our greatest 
friend." 

De Fauxcour bowed and made some com- 
plimentary speech, though he was not much 
prepossessed with the lady's appearance, for 
she was dressed poorly yet showily, having a 
great deal of red upon an old straw bonnet, 
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and innumerable blue bows trimming a 
shabby silk dress. 

" We have just come from La Place de 
Madeleine/' said Laura. " Have I not ex- 
hibited good taste in buying these flowers ? 
If you say no, I shan't give you the bouquet 
I bought for you." 

" I am afraid his decision wont be a very 
just one," said Mrs. Moore O'Donnel, rolling 
her cloak so as to conceal her hands, she 
had forgotten her gloves, and turning to 
walk beside Miss Lemington and her beau. 

" That is a doubtful compliment, madam," 
replied the Count, who had assumed his 
mask; "you imagine that my judgment 
would be biased by a bribe." 

Thus conversing, the Count eulogizing 
the flowers and making pretty speeches to 
Laura, who loved compliments, they saun- 
tered towards Mrs. Lambert's hotel. But 
Mrs. Moore O'Donnel being dressed in her 
old bonnet and shawl, did not feel as viva- 
cious as usual, and therefore, on arriving at 
the door, bid Laura good-bye. 

'' Oh, you must not go !" said Laura. 
" Mons. le Comte is going to take us to some 
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gallery of pictures — a private one, dear ; so, 
as you are such a lover of art, it will be a 
great treat for you to see these chefs d'oeuvre. 
Use your persuasive powers, Count." 

It was not an arduous task that Laura 
had inflicted upon the Count, for Mrs. Moore 
O'Donnel gladly acceded to the wishes of 
her friend. She was very anxious to go and 
see the pictures ; not that she knew a Lor- 
raine from an Etty. She generally made a 
good guess at a Eubens, for his women are 
so very stout ; but it would be agreeable to 
say, " Did you see Such-a-one's collection ? 
No ? You had a loss ! The next time 
you go to Paris, try and get an entree. I 
have seldom been so pleased as in his 
gallery." 

Some thirty years ago Miss Moore mar- 
ried Daniel O'Donnel, and insisted that 
Moore should be intervened between the 
Daniel and the O'Donnel. It rendered the 
name euphonious, and also prevented the 
world from forgetting that she was related 
to the renowned Thomas Moore, whose por- 
traits fastened her collar and her cufis, and 
dangled from each ear ; and some ladies — 
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jealous ones, who had no illustrious ances- 
tors — reported, that as bonnets were now 
ornamented with brooches and buckles, 
the likeness of the immortal poet would 
ornament the highest pinnacle of Mrs. 
Daniel Moore O'Donnel's head-gear. 

Mrs. Daniel Moore O'Donnel was niece 
of the bard's second cousin, but through 
some genealogical error she always styled 
him " her uncle," and by a slight stretch of 
her imagination thought she was his favou- 
rite grand-niece. Her enemies — ^for she had 
a great many — ^hinted that she never saw 
the " Irish lion,'' and that hers and the poet's 
family were quite distinct races, coming 
from different parts of Ireland. But these 
little ill-natured remarks did not prevent 
the lady from giving her imagination a still 
greater stretch, and saying that the bard had 
told her mother, who was very handsome — 
every old lady's mother was the most beau- 
tiful woman of her day — that he was think- 
ing of her when he wrote " Eyes of most 
unholy blue/' — her poor dear mother did 
such mischief with her blue eyes. This ever 
alluding to her illustrious relation annoyed 
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many people, whilst sensible persons only 
laughed at her absurdity. 

But ridiculous as was Mrs. Moore 
O'Donnel, she was a great source of vexa- 
tion to the feminine inhabitants of Dublin ; 
and indeed she puzzled the males of that 
fair city who had time or inclination to 
think about such things, for her husband 
had only eight hundred a year, and with that 
income she managed— her husband was a 
mere cipher — ^to live in Merrion Square, and 
occasionally to have at her house one or two 
" jims" of Dublin society. 

Though Mrs. Daniel Moore O'Donnel, 
Merrion Square, sounded grandly, and 
looked very well on her cards, yet there was 
nothing very wonderful in her residing there, 
when you consider that she lived in one of 
those end houses that only serve to dis- 
figure the otherwise handsome square. I 
mean those small ones that look as if their 
aristocratic noble looking neighbours were 
ashamed of their mean appearance, and were 
vainly trying to push them round the 
corner. The way she managed to have her 
room decorated with a few " swells" from 
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the Tipper world, was by having some in- 
ducement, such as a musical soiree, or a 
conversazione. She knew people would 
attend those, who would not be seen at Mrs. 
Moore O'Donnel's ball. Then, in return, 
she was asked to all the grand musical 
festivals of the season, for her daughters — 
she had two. Miss and Miss Thomasina 
Moore O'Donnel — were thorough musicians. 
They had to take off their bracelets, and, if 
in morning dress, to loosen their cuffs, 
before commencing to perform ; and then, 
with a great deal of running up and down 
the keys, and very little of the air, or sweet- 
ness of the melody, they would give you a 
fantasia on the '* Minstrel Boy," or the 
"Meeting of the Waters." It was very 
fortunate they played so well; but their 
mother, foreseeing how useful it would be, 
spared no expense in having them well 
taught. She paid the professor of music 
ten shillings a lesson, whilst the daily 
governess received the quarterly stipend of 
thirty shillings. But what could Mrs. 
Moore O'Donnel do ? As her income was 
small, she had to adopt one of these courses — 
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to have a first class governess, to teach the 
girls everything — ^but that idea was at once 
dismissed; the children would be well 
educated, but paramount in no one branch. 
Then the lesser salary could be given to a 
music-maister ; but then who would be the 
wiser of her girls' knowledge. " You don't 
speak history in society, or decline French 
verbs when at a ball,*' thought the poet's 
niece ; " so it is better to let all the money 
go into the music." So the Misses Moore 
O'Donnel spent six hours a day at the 
piano, and an hour or two over their books. 
But society in Dublin " took a turn" just 
as the ladies were numbering respectively 
their sixteenth and seventeenth year. As 
they were approaching the great event of 
their existence — their deb At — it became 
fashionable not to be thoroughly well versed 
in German, French, and Italian, history, 
geography, and the use of the globes for 
every young lady, though Mrs. Moore 
O'Donnel may have been ignorant of 
the fact ; but to be well up in botany, 
organic chemistry, mineralogy, crystallo- 
graphy, zoology, ethnology, and phreno- 
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logy. When Mrs. Moore O'Donnel found 
that her girls were quite ignorant even 
of the existence of such sciences, she 
blamed the governess, who was paid with 
such munificence, for not instructing them 
in these new sciences ; and forthwith dis- 
charged her. Another was procured, at a 
higher salary, who was to instruct the girls 
in all these modem sciences, and give them 
a general " finish." Mrs. Moore O'Donnel, 
for her own especial use, bought a manual, 
*' Botany Made Easy ;" for she should know 
something about these new sciences. But 
on the first page she read of the Calix 
being polysepalous, and the Corollas poly- 
petalous, and Stamens being hypogynous, 
and some plants being monocotyledonous. 
"Easy, indeed," muttered the lady, in 
despair, as she cast the book aside. " Why, 
who could remember such long names?" 
But though she had no taste for the science, 
it did not prevent her joining the Lady's 
Botanical Association, the president of 
which was Lady Dorothy Knowall, and 
attending with that lady a course of lectures 
on structural botany ; though she had fre- 
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quently during the discourse to employ 
active stimulants, such as pinches, to keep 
herself from falling asleep, and disturbing 
the meeting, for Daniel had often said she 
snored. 

Miss Moore O'Donnel had made a very 
good match ; and Thomasina had gone on a 
visit to a blind aunt of Lady Knowall's. I 
tell you the old lady was blind, and in- 
deed very deaf. If you asked Mrs. Moore 
O'Donnel, she would inform you that the 
dear old Countess of Landspurr, of Land- 
spurr Castle, had begged her daughter to 
go and stay with her for a month. " And as 
I found we were free, I asked my husband 
to take me to Paris ; and he complied with 
my request." If she had said she took her 
husband, it would have been nearer the truth. 

The morning after her arrival — having 
sent Daniel, who really liked paintings, to 
the Louvre — she came to visit Mrs. Lambert, 
and gladly volunteered to accompany Laura 
to the flower market. 

Mrs. Moore O'Donnel having consented 
to accompany Laura and the Count, the 
three mounted to the troisifeme etage ; and 
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on arriving in the sitting-room, found the 
table laid out for lunch, and Mrs. Lambert 
and Mrs. Connaught dressed in walking 
costume ; and a Mr. Harry Hurst, whom 
Mrs. Lambert introduced to the Count as 
her nephew. 

" As nothing is so tiring as sight-seeing," 
said Mrs. Lambert, after the usual saluta- 
tions, ^* I thought a little lunch would just 
fortify us against the fatigue." 

All the company agreed to the happiness 
of the thought, as they sat down to partake 
of the slight repast. 

When the four ladies and two gentlemen 
arrived at the entrance to the Chateau de 
Champ^tre — a fine old mansion that stood 
in a large court-yard surrounded with high 
pinnacled walls, which opened into the 
quaint old Eue St. Gervaise — ^they were hor- 
rified to hear that they could not see the 
gallery of paintings. They might visit the 
other portions of the house, but the gallery 
would be inaccessible for some weeks to 
come, as it was being re-decorated, and con- 
sequently the paintings were removed to 
some other apartment, where Giorgione's 
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Madonna, no doubt, was inconveniently 
placed on lier head, and the nymphs of 
Eubens were decorously shrouded with white 
sheets. 

It did not take long to go through the 
mansion, as many of the principal rooms 
were closed, and almost all the pieces of 
virtu, for which it was so famed, had been 
carefully stowed away. 

The ladies were very much disappointed, 
and in no very good humour left the ancient 
pile and entered their remises, in which they 
rode at a very slow pace to the Palais de 
Justice, Having gone through the spacious 
edifice and listened most carefully to a 
speech delivered by an avocat of some cele- 
brity, — though they were not very clever at 
" catching the words," as Mrs. Lambert 
called it — though " understanding" would 
have been a more appropriate term — yet it 
was decided that he was a beautiful speaker, 
and would certainly rise to be a judge, — 
they overcame the scruples of tlie keeper of 
the Sainte Chapel by promising to pay ^' un 
demi franc " each, and were admitted to 
that once holy shrine, with its gilded roof 
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and stained-glass walls. With difficulty 
they descended the narrow stairs leading 
from the chapel, and on arriving in the very 
dirty little courtyard, Mrs. Moore O'Donnel 
asked if it were very far from Notre Dame, 
she having never been there. 

'^Only a short walk," replied Harry 
Hurst. " I vote that we dismiss those 
shaky carriages and slowly saunter on to 
the Cathedral/' 

The Count alone objected; he was sure 
the ladies would be tired. But the ladies 
declared that dismissing those horrible re- 
mises was a grand suggestion, and as the 
day was so cool it would be delightful to 
have a walk. So, much against the Count's 
will — though he was too clever to allow his 
annoyance to be seen — Harry's proposition 
was adopted, and the sightseers directed 
their steps towards the Isle of Paris. 

Harry Hurst offered his arm to Mrs. 
Lambert ; and Mrs. Connaught, who so 
much enjoyed his society, walked at his 
other side, and they chatted agreeably about 
current events. 

Laura did not find the promenade as 
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agreeable as she anticipated. The Count 
was silent; a strange sensation came over 
him, and chilled him to the heart. It looked 
ominous that fate should direct his steps to 

Notre Dame, by the very door of ^but 

with an effort he shook off the horrible feel- 
ing, and smilingly addressed Laura — 

" When do you return to Ireland, Made- 
moiselle Lemington ? I think I must follow 
you there ; I should be so lonely without 
you and your sister." 

"We leave Paris nextweek," replied Laura. 

"Don't go for a fortnight," said Mrs. 
Moore O'Donnel, " and then we can all go 
together." 

" Why, Madame Mere O'Donnelly — par- 
don ! but I fear I have not the right pro- 
nunciation of your name ?" 

" Moore O'Donnel/' replied the lady. 

" Why, Madam Moore O'Donnel, are you 
also from Ireland ?" 

" Does not my name tell my country ?" 
said the lady, smiling, " even if my brogue 
did not discover me ?" 

"Is your accent what they call the 
brogue ?" asked the Count 

S—2 
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The question was most annoying to the 
lady, who forgot she was speaking to a 
foreigner, and always expected a compliment 
when she made this little speech about her 
brosrue. Her boast was that she misrht 
travel through England, and that ho one 
would guess her to be from the sister isle. 

"No, Monsieur le Comte," said Laura; 
" Mrs. Moore O'Donnel has not the faintest 
tint of the brogue. But the Irish accent is 
not ditiagreeable." 

*' If it be similar to yours and Mrs. Moore 
O'DonneVs it must be most euphonious." 

" Always complimentary," laughed Laura. 
" You Frenchmen look upon girls" — reader ! 
she called herself a girl — " as such vain 
things, only to be pleased by flattering 
speeches. Our accents are not pure. I have 
been half my Hfe in England, and I believe 
my friend is half English." 

The latter part of the speech was intended 
as a compliment, but was not taken as such 
by the lady, who cried — 

" Oh, dear, no. Miss Lemington ! I have 
not a drop of English blood in my veins. I 
am Irish, Irish, Irish ! Why, I daresay," 
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she continued, addressing the Count, " that 
you have heard of Thomas Moore ?" 

" Do you mean the great poet, the writer 
of ' LaUa Eookh ?' " 

" Yes," cried Mrs. Moore O'Donnel ; " he 
was my uncle." 

" Indeed !" cried the Count, taking off his 
hat. "Excuse me, but I cannot refrain 
from making some little deference to so near 
a relative of such a great genius !" 

As the Count made this speech, how Laura 
regretted that she was not even the third 
cousin to O'Connell, or some other Irish 
celebrity. 

" Then you think 1 have reason to be 
proud of my relation?" replied Mrs. Moore 
O'Donnel, much elated with the Count's 
courtesy ! 

" Proud !" cried the Count ; *' you should 
glory in it." 

" Have you not got his picture ?" asked 
Laura, somewhat maliciously. She was not 
pleased at her companion monopolizing all 
the conversation. 

" Oh dear, yes," said Mrs. Moore O'Don- 
nel, with difficulty loosening her brooch. 
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"He gave this to poor dear mamma, who 
was his niece ; I am only his grand-niece." 

The Count admired the portrait, and re- 
turned it to the lady, saying — 

" If I had so illustrious a relation I should 
set the miniature in diamonds.' 

" If ever I am rich enough," said Mrs. 
Moore O'Donnel, 'Til have it set in eme- 
ralds, as he was the great light of the Eme- 
rald Isle." 

The sentence was a simple one, and Mrs. 
Moore O'Donnel had said it on five hun- 
dred different occasions, thinking it was a 
pretty idea to encircle the bust of Moore 
with the colours emblematical of his country; 
but innocent as were the words, poetical as 
was the idea, they rudely touched the one 
unstrung chord in De Fauxcour's heart, and 
the discordant sound brought on the horrible 
sensation from which he so often suffered 
since having the hideous nightmare. His 
cheeks turned pale, his whole frame trembled, 
and but for the command he had so tho- 
roughly gained over himself, he would have 
staggered against the low wall of the river. 
Fortunately no one noticed the effect of Mrs. 
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Moore O'Donnel's speech, for the two ladies 
were occupied in fastening the poet to the 
collar of his grand-niece. 

When the bard was firmly secured in his 
exalted position, Mrs. Moore O'Donnel asked 
the Count if he were not fond of emeralds ? 

" Oh dear, yes/' interrupted Laura, deter- 
mined that the conversation should not be- 
come a t^te-a-tete. " He has the most bean- 
tiftQ emerald ring I ever saw. Show it to 
her,'' she cried, playfully raising his hand — 
but no ring was on his finger ! 

The Count's embarrassment became ap- 
parent ; even he could not conceal the con- 
fusion he felt, when Laura looked at his 
hand and exclaimed — 

"'Where is your ring ?" 

The Count was a Deist — ^having a mist^ 
idea as to the existence of a supreme being, 
who ruled the present world, and would 
govern in the bright elysium that was to 
come. Such men are often fatalists. 

De Fauxcour was one. Was it then won- 
derful that his heart should beat violently, 
and his colour come and go, when within sight 
of the low, unpretending dead-house, whose 
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threshold no traveller, save those from a 
morbid curiosity, ever cares to pass, that 
receptacle for the murdered, the suicide, and 
the unknown dead — ^where death in its most 
appalling garb is duly exposed to thousands, 
making them familiar with the awful enemy 
of man ? That it should be remarked that 
he no longer wore the emerald ring — the 
beautiful, costly ring, that ever glittered 
on his soft, white hand, the one he missed 
on the fatal night when he murdered him 
who was now perhaps lying unrecognised 
in the Morgue, the flat roof of which was 
distin(5tly to be seen from where they stood, 
horrible. 

What should he say? That it was at 
home ; but then, why not wear it ? Or that 
it was lost ? That would be better. Or, 
should he boldly assert that he had given it 
to Horace ; then if found on his corpse his 
explanation would be satisfactory ; but then 
Laura may have remarked it on his finger 
when he bid her good-night, some hours 
before the murder. All these thoughts 
rushed into Iiis mind, and almost maddened 
the cool, calculating Eugene De Fauxcour. 
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Mrs. Moore O'Donnel remarked his con- 
fasion, and to pass off the awkwardness, 
laughingly remarked — 

" If I went to seek for it I should find 
the pretty ring." 

" Where would you look for it ?" asked 
De Pauxcour, eagerly, " for I have lost " 

" Not on the ground," said Mrs. Moore 
O'Donnel ; "but adorning the engaged finger 
of some fair Pran9aise." 

De Pauxcour laughed. He had almost 
recovered his self-control, and Laura 
blushed. 

" No," said the Count, " you would not 
find it there ; if it were, I should have some 
chance of recovering my ring. But to be 
candid, I do not know where I lost it." 

"Oh, is it lost? I am so sorry," cried Laura. 

"What is so grieving you?" cried Harry 
Hurst, who had overheard Laura's exclama- 
tion. 

"Only fancy, Edith," said Laura, ad- 
dressing her sister, "Mons. le Comte has 
lost his emerald ring." 

Of course the ladies condoled with De 
Pauxcour, and Mrs. Ijambert advised him 
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to post small bills about Paris ; saying that 
between such an hour and such an hour 
was lost an emerald ring. 

" But I cannot specify at what hour I 
had it." 

" You certainly had it on your finger the 
last evening you were with us," said Laura, 
*' for the young lady that was with us made 
some remark about its brilliancy." 

Oh, what daggers these prattling women 
were driving into the Count's heart ! 

They had now come to the avenue lead- 
ing to the Cathedral, and could proceed no 
farther, as the way was impeded by a crowd 
of anxious people waiting to gain admit- 
tance into the Morgue, that was now full of 
spectators. 

Some men, from curiosity, gently but 
firmly pushed their way into the crowded 
show-room. And girls, young and frivolous, 
heedless of the appalling scene, laughingly 
rushed into the presence of death ; but there 
were others bearing an anxious, doubtful 
expression upon their foces, who, with 
trembling limbs and fluttering hearts, ner- 
vously neared the door, fearing to raise 
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their eyes, lest among the hideous dead 
they might recognise a husband, or a son, a 
brother, or a father. 

"What can be the matter?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Lambert, with some alarm. 

"Some new body in the Morgue," said 
the Count. " Let us get by quickly, or the 
crowd will trample upon us." 

"Who will come in with me?" asked 
Harry Hurst. 

" I have never been there," said Mrs. 
Connaught. " Will you venture, Mrs. Moore 
O'Donnel ?" 

Mrs. Moore O^Donnel looked wistfully at 
the door, and muttered, " I am half afraid." 

" Oh, madam, it is an awful sight," cried 
the Count. " Not a scene fit for women, 
much less for ladies to witness." 

" I should think, Honoria, you ought to 
have more refinement than to wish to see 
such scenes. I beg of you not to go," said 
Mrs. Lambert. 

Mrs. Connaught complied with lier friend's 
request, and the Count gave a sigh of relief 
as they passed the crowd. 

The party had reached the Hotel Dieu, 
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and were looking at the building with a 
kind of wonder which that far-famed hospital 
often inspires, when Harry Hurst — who, 
unnoticed, had stayed behind to gratify his 
morbid curiosity — rushed up, pale, excited, 
and almost breathless. 

"Horace Daly is lying dead in the 
Morgue!" he cried. "Come, Couut, come 
and see: he has been just placed on the 
table." 

The sensation that such an announcement 
would make can easily be imagined. The 
ladies grew faint, some becoming hysterical, 
and all had to retire to the Hotel Dieu, 
whilst Harry and the Count went to recog- 
nise the body. 

The painful feelings, the agonizing doubts 
that crossed the Count's mind — the terrible 
apprehensions, the strong fears that wrung 
his heart as he walked towards the Morgue, 
cannot be realized. Might he not have put 
the wrong paper into the dead man's pocket ? 
One that would condemn the murderer 
without further testimony. And if the 
ring, tlie jewel so well known, were found 
on the deceased's person, would it not 
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without another proof be damning? Oh, 
how great then seemed the risk, how 
paltry the reward, for committing the awful 
crime! 

Through the glass screen the Count re- 
cognised the body of his friend^ and then 
the two men sought the superintendent to 
ask for a closer inspection. 

The green curtain was drawn across the 
screen, and Harry and the Count identified 
the corpse. 

" He committed suicide," said the super- 
intendent ; "at least, we surmise so by a 
letter we found on his person, which per- 
haps you would like to see. There are 
also some ornaments that we have safely 
guarded ; but come this way," he said, 
leading them to his bureau, a small room, 
almost entirely occupied by a large table, on 
which were several desks. 

To one of these the superintendent went. 
Oh, how De Fauxcour's heart beat, as the 
man turned the key in the strong iron lock ! 
" These are the jewels," he exclaimed, as he 
took out a watch and chain, a pin, and two 
or three rings. The Count looked at them 
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but what was his joy to. find that nowhere 
to be seen was the emerald ring. 

"Are these aU?" asked De Fauxcour, 
eagerly. 

" Those are all/* said the superintendent, 
in a dignified tone. 




CHAPTEE X. 

THE EMERALD RING. 

|ITH a sigh of relief De Faux- 
cour left the Morgue. Glad 
was he that the ordeal of 
identifying the corpse was 
over. Rejoiced was he that 
nowhere amongst the effects of the dead man 
was to be found the emerald ring. The 
Government officers seemed to have no sus- 
picion of foul play. That the deceased had 
committed suicide was the opinion of all ; 
and having no other idea in their minds, 
they were anxious to have the corpse re- 
moved. 

De Fauxcour, thinking what would be 
the next step, entered the broad portal of 
the Hotel Dieu. He crossed the wide hall 
to a large room to the right, employed by 
the physicians as a consultation chamber, 
and passed in, leaving the door ajar. 
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All looked inquiringly as the two men 
entered, and heard their suspicions con- 
firmed — Horace Daly had committed suicide ! 
An exclamation of horror followed the 
announcement, which was seconded by a 
passionate burst of tears from the two sisters. 
Even Mrs. Moore O'Donnel, who never saw 
the object of their grief, wept. She had 
caught the infection, and either from fright, 
or from not knowing what else to do, joined 
in the weeping chorus. Not so Mrs. Con- 
naught : she did not weep, and yet she felt 
most keenly his death ; not that she cared 
for Horace, but that his soul should have 
thus gone suddenly, and perhaps unpre- 
pared, before his Maker, grieved and appalled 
that Christian woman. 

A draught of sal volatile soon subdued 
the hysterical sobs of Mrs. Lambert and 
her sisters; and when they were quite 
resuscitated, the Count said, in a tremulous 
voice — 

'' The body of Mr. Daly must be taken 
from the Morgue ; and to where sliall it be 
removed ?" 

The question required some consideration 
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before being answered, and as each one was 
thinking as to what had best be done, the 
hall-porter called out — "A fever patient 
for number one, female ward." 

Mrs. Lambert rose hastily. " Let us 
consult. Count, when we get to my lodgings, 
but do not stay here. I have such a horror 
of fever/* 

The Count was glad of the suggestion ; it 
would give him time to think ; so he also 
rose. 

" Just remain here," he said, addressing 
his companions, " whilst I send for two 
cabs." 

But Mrs. Lambert said that she pre- 
ferred going to meet a remise than to stay 
one instant longer under the same roof with 
fever patients. And her friends being of 
the same opinion, they all rose and hurriedly 
left the room, forgetting for a moment, in 
their excitement, the poor murdered Horace. 

To escape the crowd, they walked round 
to the public thoroughlare by a long street 
leading from the side entrance to Notre 
Dame ; and jat the end of the narrow lane 
the Count hailed two remises. 
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Mrs. Lambert, Mrs. Connaught, and the 
Count, seated themselves in one; whilst 
Harry Hurst handed Mrs. Moore O'Donnel 
and Laura into the second. The fright 
having passed away, curiosity alone re- 
mained to occupy the thoughts of Miss 
Lemington and her companions. A thou- 
sand questions they asked each other, nearly 
aU beginning with, "I wonder^" or "I 
suppose," to any of which there was no one 
able to give a definite answer. Before they 
were near their own house, the gay sights 
of the thronged streets quite dissipated 
from their minds the dismal subject of the 
drowned man; and he would have been 
quite forgotten but for Laura, who now 
and then cried out, in her natural Mvolous 
way, " I cannot realize to myself that 
Horace Daly is dead !" 

But those of the first carriage never for a 
moment forgot that "Horace Daly was 
dead." Mrs. Lambert, who was seated 
opposite the Count, stared at him with her 
dark blue eyes ; and in her expression the 
Count thought he read the questions — 
"Wont you announce yourself to be his 
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brother? Will you not undertake the re- 
moval of the corpse from the Morgue?" 
Therefore he, in a voice low and measured, 
to conceal the nervous excitement that was 
rankling at his heart, said — 

" I am sorry that I did not forgive all, 
and become greater friends with Horace 
before his death. I felt more our estrange- 
ment when I saw him lying dead : he looked 
so like his sister, my poor wife." 

"Whose sister? whose wife?" cried Mrs. 
Connaught, suddenly. "What do you 
mean. Count?" 

"Did you not know that Horace Daly 
was my brother-in-law?" asked the Count, 
with assumed surprise. 

" No, I never heard it. Did you, Edith ?" 
she asked Mrs. Lambert. 

" Oh yes, I have known it this sometime," 
said Mrs. Lambert. " You must have been 
told, and have forgotten." 

" I never forget such things," said Mrs. 
Connaught. "Why, you called him Mr. 
Daly that day at the Maison de St. Eoche. 
Do you remember our going to the Maison 
de St. Roche, Edith ?" 

9—2 
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" My memory is not so treacherous as to 
forget a visit so recently paid/' said Mrs. 
Lambert, testily. Any allusion to that 
excursion invariably annoyed her. She had 
reasons for remembering the trip that Mrs. 
Connaught knew not of. 

" Well, don't let us lose our tempers about 
it," said Mrs. Connaught. " But how is it. 
Count,'' she continued, " that you and poor 
Mr. Daly were so ceremonious to each other, 
when you were so nearly connected ?" 

The Count explained in the most plausible 
manner the reason of the estrangement ; how 
badly he was treated and his heroic conduct 
were the characteristic features of the story. 
It was not the same tale as iSlrs. Lambert 
had previously heard ; he led Mrs. Con- 
naught to suppose that the coolness had 
only dated from a few years back, and was 
gradually dissolving when Horace died. 
Afterwards he gave Mrs. Lambert some 
reason for not adhering strictly to the truth, 
and whatever may have been her ideas on 
the subject, she perfectly concurred in the 
Count's opinion, that family affairs should 
not be told to everyone. 
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" But I even did not know that you were 
married/' cried Mrs. Connaught, when they 
had conversed for some time. " You must 
introduce me to your daughter. What age 
is she ? Quite a little girl ?" 

" She is just eighteen," said the Count. 
" Next year I intend to introduce her to the 
world — ^but we are at our destination.'' 

The carriage stopped and the passengers 
alighted. 

" Miss Laura," said Mrs. Connaught, 
" did you know that the Count and Horace 
Daly were brothers-in-law, and that there is 
a Mademoiselle de Fauxcour?" 

" Yes," said Laura, without thinking ; "I 
have heard it some time since." 

De Fauxcour gave one look at Mrs. 
Lambert, and the fair confidant became 
scarlet. She had broken confidence with 
him, and now her secret was no longer safe. 

After a long conference, it was agreed, 
as the Count would not take upon himself 
the responsibility of. removing the body 
from the Morgue, that the following tele- 
gram should be sent to Mr. Kennedy, the 
agent to the Dalymount estate : — 
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"Mr. Daly has died suddenly, and his 
remains lie in the Morgue. Do you and his 
solicitor come at once to Paris ; but in the 
meanwhile telegraph to say what is to be 
done with the body." 

" I'll put your address, if you will permit 
me," said the Count ; " for at present I am 
staying out at Passy with my daughter, 
and they do not send telegrams to the 
country." 

Mrs. Lambert having no objection, the 
address was written, "A Count de Fauxcour, 
Count de Fauxcour's, No. — Eue Castig- 
lione, Paris." 

" When you receive the answer," said the 
Count, " will you, when you have read it, 
kindly send it to me, and then I will hasten 
to Paris." 

"But where am I to send it?" asked 
Mrs. Lambert. 

" My address is, ' Villa d'Eug^ne, Grand 
Chemin, Passy,' " replied the Count, rising 
to leave. He bid each lady good-bye, and 
then with a final bow loft the room. As he 
was advancing along the corridor he heard 
the rustle of a silk dress behind him ; he 
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turned and saw Mrs. Lambert, who, in a 
hurried, confused manner addressed him — 

" Oh, Count, you must not imagine that 
I have divulged all that you have told me 
in secrecy." 

"It is now of no consequence," replied 
the Count, with an assuring smile. Now 
more than ever did he want to be friends 
with the Irish widow. " He is gone. 
My hopes were not realized. Perhaps 
had I taken another course, it might have 
been better. I scarcely expected that a lady 
would keep a secret." 

" Oh, Count ! that is cruel," said Mrs. 
Lambert, reproachfully. 

" I did not mean it to be so," said the 
Count, taking her hand, and gazing lovingly 
into her face. 

" Then you will listen to my explanation ?" 

"Certainly, if you will; but I require 
none. I am certain you acted from a good 
m,otive." 

" I did. One day Laura said that you 
were in the habit of looking at Mr. Daly in 
a strange searching manner." 

" Indeed," said the Count, as he smiled on 
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his companion, though the announcement 
alarmed him much. ** She is more observ- 
ing than I thought." 

" She is/' replied Mrs. Lambert ; " but 
listen. She said that she would like to 
know the cause, and that she would ask 
you. 'Do nothing of the kind/ I cried, 
and my voice displayed the alarm I felt. 
*Why, Edith, how excited you have be- 
come/ !she cried, in her innocent way. * I 
am excited at your doing such a thing ; the 
French are so peculiar; he might be oflfended,' 
I replied." Here Mrs. Lambert looked at 
the Count as if to say, it was for your sake 
that I thus spoke of your countrymen. 
" * Oh, then,' said Laura, ' for a little bit of 
mischief, I'll tell Mr. Daly that the Count 
is always staring at him.' She only said it 
in her thoughtless, playful way to frighten 
me ; but I, believing her to be serious, told 
her so much of your secret as would prevent 
a disagreeable scene ; and when she heard it 
the poor girl wept. ' By my waywardness, 
she cried, ' I have caused you to break con- 
fidence with the Count.' Now you know 
why I told your secret." 
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" I do/' replied the Count. " Under the 
circumstances you could not do anything 
else ; and as it has turned out, it is as well 
that she was acquainted with the fact. 
Good-bye. How surprised Mrs. Connaught 
was. I am afraid it is no longer a secret if 
it is in her keeping." 

"It will be through Paris to-morrow. 
Grood-bye. I'll send the telegram to you.'* 

" Thank you, bon jour/' said the Count, as 
he descended the stairs. On arriving in the 
street he hailed a cab, and said to the 
driver, ** Grand Chemin, Passy." The 
driver whipped his horse, and the old 
vehicle rolled slowly along the street 
towards the pretty French village. 

When De Fauxcour neared his home, the 
autumnal sun was setting, leaving but a few 
bright rays to gild the unclouded sky. 

" You may stop here," said the Count to 
the driver, as they came opposite to a rustic 
stile some little way outside the village ; "I'll 
proceed on foot." The coachman pulled in 
his horse, and the Count alighted, and cross- 
ing the stile, walked along a well-trodden 
path through fields of tolerable pasture. 
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This path led to a small croft, where a cow, 
the milk supplier of the Count's household, 
grazed. From this field you could see the 
garden and back of the Villa d'Eugene; 
and walkincf un the avenue leadinsr from the 
public road, the Count perceived his daughter 
and Mabel Meldon. Silently he watched 
them as they proceeded towards the house, 
curious to know of what they were speaking 
in so earnest a manner. Maud seemed to 
show something to Mabel, but she held the 
object so that he, from so great a distance, 
could not see it. 

" I must know !" he cried, as he crossed 
the low wall, and walked quickly down a 
sloping field to where the two women 
stood. 

"' Oh, papa !" cried Maud, joyously, as she 
saw her father approach ; but the Count re- 
marked that she concealed her right hand 
beneath her cloak. "We have just been 
speaking of you." 

" Indeed T answered her father, suspi- 
ciously. "But I seem to have surprised 
you." 

"Yes, agreeably," answered Maud, look- 
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ing with her most winning smile up into 
her father's face. 

"She imagines she is deceiving me," 
thought the Count, who, though he daily 
practised the art, did not like to see his 
daughter such a proficient. 

Papa dear," said Maud, caressingly, 
did you lose anything when you were here 
this morning ?" 

A faint colour mantled De Fauxcour's 
cheeks, but it soon vanished. "Yes," he 
answered, somewhat quickly. 

" Oh ! you always say yes," replied Maud ; 
" but, aunty, we wont render it up unless 
he gives an accurate description. He may 
not be the owner," she said, as she laughed 
merrily. 

" What have you found ?" said her father, 
sternly. " If it be mine, give it me ; if not, 
don^t annoy me with foolish jests, for I am 
in no humour for folly." 

" There it is," said Maud, putting her 
hand into her pocket ; " you are very unkind 
to me lately," she sobbed, as she handed him 
a small tobacco-pouch that the Count invari- 
ably carried. 
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Her father took it with a disappointed air, 
saying, " My dear child, it is not likely I 
should miss this pouch ; you know I never 

smoke but in the evening " But Maud 

ha^ gone ; she rushed into the house to give 
way to grief in passionate floods of tears. 
Never in her short remembrance had she 
been spoken to thus harshly. 

"She did not think you would have 
missed that," said Mabel, as the Count was 
opening the little pouch, " but '' 

"Where did you find this?" cried the 
Count, with a shriek of joy, as from one of 
the side pockets he drew out his emerald 
ring — the ring the loss of which had caused 
him such uneasy dreams at night, such 
hideous fears by day. "Oh, Mabel ! Mabel ! 
where did you find it ?" he said, as he laid 
his head upon her shoulder, and wept like a 
child. " Call Maud ; let me ask her forgive- 
ness for my rude speech. Oh, Mabel ! 
Mabel ! this is real joy !" and overcome by 
emotion, he sank on the rustic seat. 

It was Mabel's turn to be surprised, for 
not once in her long experience had the 
Count spoken to her thus kindly ; never by 
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any joy or sorrow had she seen him exhibit 
so much emotion as on finding this ring. 
" It is very strange/' she muttered, as she 
went to seek her young mistress. 

A.pril showers bring forth May flowers, 
and so did Maud's heavy shower of tears 
bring forth bright roses on her cheeks. 
She kissed her father, and all his unkind 
words were forgotten — all his rudeness 
forgiven. 

They were a very happy party that night. 
Maud explained how she found the pouch 
in the coat he had taken off, and with the 
determination of refilling it, opened the 
clasp, when lo! what did she see but the 
ring. " It was a wonderful thing I did not 
feel it, papa, from the outside when holding 
it in my hand," she continued, looking at 
the pouch, which Mabel held. 

" No," replied Mrs. Meldon, " you could 
not feel it, darling, for see how thickly the 
sides are padded." 

The Count inwardly cursed the padding ; 
it was owing to it that he had passed such 
dreadful days and nights. 

When De Fauxcour was in his room, he sat 
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down to think. " How did the ring get into 
my pouch?" he asked himself several times. 
" I am in the habit of putting it into my 
portmonnaie, when going to use my hands. 
I must have put it into my pouch instead. 
Unlike me, to be thus absent-minded. But I 
did not remember having taken it from my 
finger. I must have done it mechanically, 
when waiting for the door to be opened ; or 
yesterday, when searching for it, had I only 
looked into that pouch ! had I but felt it ! 
but, as Mabel says, the walls are too thick. 
It is wonderful ! wonderful !" he continued, 
as he lay back his head. " No dreaming of 
executioners to-night. I defy them ! I defy 
them ! 1 defy them V he muttered, as he 
dozed off to sleep. 

The next day, whilst Mabel was busy about 
the household affairs, the De Fauxcours 
were seated in their little morning room. 
The day was damp and gloomy, but the room, 
owing to a bright fire, looked cheerful. 

" Maud," said her father, after a long 
pause, " I am glad to see you thus industri- 
ous, mending to-day the tears of yesterday ; 
but the time has now come when such 
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economy is unnecessary, for your uncle is 
dead/' 

"My Uncle Horace!*" cried Maud, drop- 
ing her work. " Oh, papa," she continued, 
crossing the room and sitting on a low stool 
at his feet, " is he at last dead ?" 

« Yes ; he died yesterday." 

" I am so glad," cried the girl, joyously. 
" I must run and tell Mabel. Now she need 
not work ; now we can go into a grand house, 

and have horses and carriages, and ^but, 

papa, when are we to have the money ?" 

" I shan't tell you until you promise not 
divulge the secret of Horace's death to 
Mabel till I give you leave." 

"Oh, I'll do anything you wish," cried 
Maud ; " but I should like her to know that 
we are rich — rich !" she repeated ; " it is a 
grand word ; but when are we to have the 
riches ? — riches ! that sounds better still." 

" You are making a great many inquiries 
as to when you are to get this money," said 
her father, smilingly. " You want to feel 
it, to experience what it is to be wealthy." 

" I do, I do ; for I have been so long hear- 
ing that there is a large sum of money 
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whicli will be mine, that I was beginning to 
look upon it as mythical." 

"There is nothing mythical about it. 
Your grandfather was very rich. I married 
his daughter against his will, so he left all his 
money to his son, who never married ; there- 
fore, the grand estate goes to his niece, and 
you are that person." 

" Why, papa, in a few words you have 
elucidated what for the last six months I 
have been trying to understand. You have 
said I was to be rich, and that I was an 
heiress, but never before did you explain 
the facts. But perhaps Horace, like his 
father, has made a will." 

" Well, it is not likely, my Kttle wise 
head ; but, of course, if he has left this estate 
to some one else " 

" If he has " 

'What would you do ?" eagerly asked 
her father. 

" I should never rest until he rendered to 
me that which in justice should have been 
mine, but for the spleen of a spiteful, un- 
forgiving old man." 

" Bravo, Maud !" exclaimed the Count, 
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with delight. " You are your father's own 
daughter. But here comes Mabel. You 
must return to work, and act the part of an 
industrious girl." 

The following morning, as Maud was re- 
turning from a walk, a lad of some sixteen 
years accosted her. " Could you inform me, 
Mademoiselle," he politely said, uncovering 
his head, " which is Le Grand Chemin ?" 

" This road is so called," replied Maud, as 
she proceeded on her way. 

" Indeed," said the boy ; and as if speak- 
ing to himself, he continued, " I wonder 
which is the Villa d'Eug^ne ?" 

A familiar name sounds quickly on the 
ear, and Maud, though some little distance 
from the boy, heard the name of her own 
house. She turned and cried — " It is 
here, at the end of this walk. It is my 
cottage. 

" Yours?" exclaimed the boy. " Then does 
Monsieur le Comte De Fauxcour dwell in 
the same villa ?" 

Maud smiled at the boy's misinterpreta- 
tion of her saying "My cottage." "Yes ; 
the Count is my father." By this time 
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they were opposite the gate, at which was 
standing Mabel Meldon. 

" This person desires to see papa, aunty," 
said Maud, as she came beside her foster 
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"He cannot see him for at least an 
hour," replied Mabel. " The Count is still 
in his chamber." 

" Then would you kindly carry him this 
letter ?" said the boy. " Mrs. Lambert told 
me that if I could not give it to himself, I 
was to impress upon the person who received 
the letter the necessity of at once delivering 
it, for it concerns the remains of his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Horace Daly." 

" Is Horace Daly dead ?" asked Mabel, in 
a low tremulous voice, and her pale cheeks 
assumed a deadly pallor. 

" Oh, yes," replied the lad, glad to have 
the opportunity of telling the bad news. 
" His death is most mysterious : he was 
found drowned in the Seine. But no one is 
surprised at his committing suicide." 

" Did he commit suicide ?" eagerly in- 
quired the woman, her lips trembling as she 
asked the question. 
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" Oh, no doubt about it ; for there was a 
note found on his person, saying he was 
tired of the world." 

"Thank God !" inaudibly muttered Mabel, 
as she turned from the gate ; " Hugh has 
not fulfilled his oath." 

" But wont you take the letter, madame ?" 
cried the boy, as Mabel walked towards the 
house. 

" 111 carry it to papa," said Maud, hold- 
ing out her hand. " How did you learn all 
this about Mr. Daly's death ?" 

" I belong to the Hotel Meurice," replied 
the boy. " But I must be going, or the 
omnibus will have started." 

The boy respectfully raised his hat, and 
ran towards the omnibus, whilst Maud 
sauntered up the centre walk. " What can 
have made aunty turn so pale ?" she thought. 
" She must have known my uncle ;" and 
then more cheerfully she added — " By the 
announcement I escaped a scolding for 
going out alone." 

De Fauxcour, wrapped in a warm dress- 
ing-gown, was seated on a low chair oppo- 
site the open windows, smoking a cigarette, 
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and lazily watching the pale blue smoke as 
it curled and recurled through the clear air. 
So absorbed was he, that he did not hear 
his daughter glide into the room, and 
strated when she laid her hand upon his 
shoulder. " My child, you frightened 
me," said the Count, kissing his daughter. 
"Have I out tired your patience by stay- 
ing too long in my room? I suppose 
that you have come to inform me that 
the dejeuner will be cold, and not worth 
eating." 

" No, papa, it is not yet time for dejeuner ; 
but I have brought you a letter from Mrs. 
Lambert." 

" Indeed," said the Count, snatching the 
letter from his daughter, and rudely tearing 
open the envelope. He first drew forth a 
note written on scented paper, which he 
ungallantly let fall upon the ground, and 
then seized a crumbled piece of paper, which 
with trembling hands he opened, and read : 

'' Mr. Claud Daly, nephew to the late Mr. 
Daly, will cross to-night with the solicitor 
for the Daly mount estate. He begs the 
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Count de Tauxcour to have his uncle's 
remains removed to some inn, and on his 
arrival will liquidate any expenses that may 
have been incurred. Mr. Claud Daly is his 
uncle's sole heir. 

" J. Kennedy, Agent." 

Once, twice, thrice, did the Count peruse 
the telegram without raising his eyes from 
the paper, without uttering one exclama- 
tion. The shock seemed to have deprived 
him of utterance, to have robbed him of his 
comprehension. But Maud, seeing the ex- 
pression of consternation, disappointment, 
and anguish on his pale ghastly features, 
cried, " What is it, papa ? Oh, what news 
has caused you to look so ill ?" 

"Call Mabel— call Mabel," he said, his 
voice by emotion subdued almost to a. 
whisper, and, seemingly exhausted, he lay 
back in his chair. 

"Oh, papa, do not send me away without 
knowing the cause of your suffering." 

"You will learn it soon enough," cried 
her father. "Eead this news," he said, 
mercilessly handing the girl a paper whereon 
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was written that which would crush her 
fondest, most earnest hopes, her only desire. 
" Eead it aloud, that I may better under- 
stand the hateful intelligence." 

Slowlv and distinctlv did the pirl read 
the telegram, but ill comprehending its 
meaning until she came to the words " sole 
heir ;" then did intelligence illuminate her 
mind, and dispel any doubt there might be 
as to the real purport of the note. " Sole 
heir!" How distinctly were those words 
traced. As if to mock the reader, they 
were written in large bold letters. Of what 
great significance to Maud were those two 
words. They told her that there was another 
who had a prior claim to the riches she 
so coveted, to the wealth she had so often 
heard was to be hers ; they banished 
hope and ambition from her soul ; they 
crushed her young heart, bowed her proud 
head, and drew bitter tears from her bright 
eyes ; they caused her the first great sorrow 
she was to meet in her pilgrimage through 
life. 

" Oh, papa, why did you not tell me of 
this nephew ?" she cried, as she threw herself 
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upon a couch, and sobbed convulsively. " It 
was cruel — ^it was cruel !" 

The Count, too much engaged with his 
own disappointment, did not heed the 
hysterical cries of his daughter. What was 
the frustration of her wishes to his defeat ? 
She had been dormant, whilst he laboured 
night and day to try and gain that which 
never would be his ; she was still young and 
beautiful — attributes that might attain for 
her luxury and honour ; whilst his reputation 
was diminishing, his income becoming daily 
less, and even his health was failing. His 
only rescue from " a sea of troubles" was 
the steering his ship into the quiet cove of 
Dalymount, and there resting his world- 
weary limbs ; but now all was lost — the har- 
bour had vanished, all hope of repose was at 
an end. There was no refuge ; he should 
buffet again through the world's waters, but 
not as before. His boat was not to be the 
ironclad vessel of other times. No ; it was 
a frail leaking bark, and the steersman's hand 
was imbued with human blood. These re- 
flections passed through his mind as he 
crossed the room, and called in a loud 
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authoritative voice, "Mabel, come to ray 



room." 



Mabel Meldon obeyed ber master's com- 
mand, and closing the door, she stood pale and 
trembling before the Count, who, regardless 
of her sorrow-stricken countenance, asked in 
a harsh voice, "Who is Claud Daly?" 

"He was brother to poor Mr. Horace," 
said Mabel, as the tears came to her eyes. 

" Was there a young Claud Daly — a 
nephew to Horace ?" 

" Yes ; he was a baby when we left 
Ireland," said the woman, as for support 
she held the back of a high chair ; " but I 
thought he was dead." 

" How is it that I have never heard of 
this (jhild's existence? I never knew my 
wife had two brothers. What deception 
have you been playing?" he said, as he came 
near to where the woman stood, his face 
livid with passion. " How have you never 
mentioned this boy? Speak, woman! are 
you dumb ? Why was it kept a secret ?" 

" I thought it was your desire," said the 
woman, with some hesitation, " not to con- 
verse about the past, and the Daly family." 
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"But why was I not told long since? 
What is the mystery about him ? Was his 
father a vagabond — an object of contempt?" 

" No, no !" cried the woman. 

" Had he disgraced himself by some public 
act of infamy ?" 

" No, no ; he displeased his father, and 
his name was not to be mentioned." 

"What did he do thus to enrage his 
father — ^had he forged?" 

" No !" cried Mabel, indignantly ; " he 
only did as my poor mistress — he married 
against the old man's wish." 

"But why was I not informed of this 
before my marriage ?" said the Count. 

" My poor mistress wished to tell you, but 
Mr. Horace advised her not to mention it 
until after your wedding, saying, that though 
they were not similar cases, for Claud mar- 
ried a penniless orphan, and a Roman Ca- 
thoKc, whilst you were a person of position 
and wealth, yet you might deem it dangerous 
to wed without her father's consent." 

"I see Horace's game," cried the Count, 
angrily ; " his sly, treacherous, underhand 
work is at last coming to light. 
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" After the wedding my mistress felt 
nervous about telling you the story of her 
disinherited brother, and when Mr. DaJy 
behaved in the same way to her, she feared 

" Oh, that she had !" groaned the Count. 

" Had she summoned courage enough to 
do so, she would have been a happier 
woman, for often when alone she spoke of 
her duplicity, and had you been at her 
death-bed she would have confessed all/' 

" But why, after her death, did you not 
inform me? There was then no need of 
carrying on the deception." 

The Count spoke calmly. These an- 
nouncements, which at another time would 
have maddened him, now had a deadening 
effect upon his senses : for the first time he 
felt his own fallibility. Dexterously had he 
laid the plot to ensnare Horace ; so skilfully 
had the murder been perpetrated, that the 
public believed liim to have committed 
suicide, and now that the treasure, to gain 
which he had been so deeply decoyed into 
sin, was almost within his grasp, a person, 
of whose existence he had never heard, stood 
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up and seized it with a firm hand, leaving 
him no wages for his years of mental 
labour — labour he need not have under- 
taken had he simply interrogated a weak 
woman, living under his own roof. 

" My mistress, in her last illness, often 
said, * were he here I would tell all, and ask 
his forgiveness ; and, Mabel, if ever it should 
come to his ears that I had a second brother, 
and that he should question you, answer 
him candidly, disclose all; but, unasked, 
don't breathe the secret even to my child ; 
don't let my memory be stained :' and faith- 
fully have I carried out her instructions." 

*' Oh, damnably faithfully !" muttered the 
Count in such a voice of agony that Mabel 
shuddered, and Maud rushed to her father s 
side. 

" Oh, papa, do not take it so to heart ; 
I feel the disappointment, but we must bear 
it, and " 

"Will you live a beggar?" said her 
father, turning to look at the girl. " Leave 
the room, Mabel : your sight enrages me." 

"Without a word the woman obeyed; 
slowly she walked to her chamber, and 
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prayed God to lighten her sorrow, for 
indeed her heart was heavy. 

When the woman left the room, De 
Fauxcour, seeing the note from Mrs. Lam- 
bert, took it up and read it. The letter was 
merely a few words, begging him to come 
as soon as possible, but the postscript was 
long. It stated that Harry Hurst and 
Claud Daly were at the same school, and 
were great friends. Harry had no idea 
that it was to Mr. Horace Daly, of Daly- 
mount, that he was related. Harry will be 
at the Place de la Concorde to meet you, for 
the superintendent wrote to say, that as the 
body was recognised it should be removed, 
and an old gentleman says it will be given to 
the anatomical school. How frightful ! But 
others say that my informer is quite igno- 
rant about the rules of the Morgue." 

"I must go at once," said the Count. 
"I must put on what you call the mask, 
and so must you." 

" Go with you, papa ?" 

" No, put on the mask. From this hour 
our joint purpose must be to procure from 
the Dalymount estate the twenty thousand 
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pounds that should have been your mother's, 
and to which you now have a right. Why 
should you have nothing, while he enjoys 
all ? You are both the offspring of disin- 
herited children. You have even the most 
right, for your mother married with the 
full consent of her brother Horace, and this 

Claud but, right or no right, the money 

shall be yours." 

*' But how, papa ?" 

" That you will learn by-and-by. I have 
not now time to discuss the matter, for I 
must go to Paris ; but to-night " 

" You will return to-night ?" 

" Yes ; I'll stay with you ever more, Maud. 
We must work together," he said, kissing 
the girl. "Do you promise to assist 

" Papa, do you not remember what I said 
yesterday ?" 

" That you would never rest " 

" Yes," replied the girl," then I did not 
think that I should ever be called upon to 
fulfil my words." 

" But, since you are ?" 

'* 1 am determined to prove myself " 
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"ADe Fauxcour," said the father, em- 
bracing with pride his daughter. 

The Count drove in a hired remise to 
Paris, and as he lay back in this roomy car- 
riage, ideas upon ideas flashed across his 
mind. " How was he to fulfil the promise 
made to Maud ? that she should have the 
twenty thousand pounds that should have 
been her mother's/' 

So had he ruminated when he deter- 
mined that Dalymount should be hers in 
name, his in reality; but the present one 
seemed a more difficult task, for Claud was 
young. Ah, on that he should act. He should 
play upon his youth and inexperience. 
" This boy must see Paris, learn the art of 
gambling, at which his uncle was such a 
proficient, and when he has acquired the 
taste, why I'll bring him to my house, and 
there let him indulge with loaded dice, and 
a smiling beautiful cousin to distract him 
while he plays. But I must think, I must 
think, I must think !" cried De Fauxcour, 
pressing his temples. " Alas ! I thought 
this mind work was at an end." 

On arriving at the Place de la Concorde, De 
Fauxcour met Harry Hurst ; and both men 
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hastened to the Morgue. After some diffi- 
culty the body was removed to some neigh- 
bouring estaminet, and a coffin procured, 
in which Horace was decorously laid, there 
to remain until the arrival of hi§ nephew, 
Claud Daly. 

Late the following night the heir to 
Dalymount and his solicitor arrived in Paris. 
At once they drove to the Kue Castiglione, 
and by accident the Count happened to be 
with Mrs. Lambert, and aided that lady to 
receive the weary travellers, who were hor- 
rified to hear that Mr. Daly had committed 
suicide, and surprised to find that the Count 
de Fauxcour was one and the same person 
as the Baron de Charmoneaux, who some 
years before had clandestinely married the 
beautiful Maud Daly. 

Under the painful circumstances of Ho- 
race's death, it was deemed wiser not to 
carry out the present intention of removing 
the remains to Ireland; so in the early 
morning a handsome hearse, followed by a 
solitary carriage, bore the last of a fatal 
generation to the prettily situated cemetery 
for those who do not die within the pale of 
the Church of Kome. 
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"It is strange," remarked the solicitor, 
" that not one of the old squire's children 
lie heside him: all are bnried in different 
graves." 

There were no tears as the splendid 
coffin was let down; no groans of anguish 
as the first piece of clay fell, with that 
hollow sound we so well know, upon the 
ornamental lid ; but all bore a sad expres- 
sion, save one, whose countenance displayed 
triumph — ''The murder was not discovered.'' 
By the night's mail the solicitor left Paris, 
but Claud remained, in order to have erected 
a monument worthy of his uncle. 

" As you are staying in Paris," said the 
Count, when at the station seeing off the 
lawyer, " the proper place for you to live is 
with your uncle ; so let the past estrange- 
ments be forgotten, and let us be friends. 
Come to my country cottage and be intro- 
duced to your only cousin." 

"Is my cousin still alive?" said Claud. 
" I should so like to see her." 

" Then accept my invitation." 

" Gladly," cried Claud. " Tour wife and 
my father have been severely punished for 
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their imprudence. I shall always feel the 
deepest interest in my aunt's child." 

The uncle and nephew shook hands, and 
the former hailed a remise. " We'll first go 
and see Mrs. Lambert ; she has been very 
kind," said the Count; "then we'll drive 
for your portmanteau, and then I'll take you 
to see your cousin." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE COUSINS. 




a agreeable had been the Count's 

I conversation, that Claud did 

f not feel the time passing, and 

was surprised when the cocher 

drew in his horse opposite the 

entrance to the Villa de Eagfene. 

"Nous-ysommes!" cried the Count, bound- 
ing with the ^ility of a youth on to the 
pathway ; and before his nephew had time 
to rise, he had handsomely paid the driver. 

Evening shades were fast falling, as the 
Count and his guest leisurely strode the 
centre path, and the crackling of the gravel 
as they waited showed that, though fine in 
the city, the country had not been free from 
the heavy September showers. 

"The rain must have frightened your 
cousin into the house, for she is a perfect 
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little Hamadryad," said the Count ; '' her 
delight is to wander through the Bois; 
hut it is too artistic for her enjoyment. 
Some of those wild spots in the neighbour- 
hood of your town's land would charm her 
more; but I fear in that romantic region 
she would get lost. I often wondered, when 
living at Dalymount, that the girls were 
not more poetic. Why that scene of moun- 
tain and dale, river and lake, ought to 
inspire the inhabitants ! I don't think I 
met an interesting girl whilst I was there ; 
of course, I mean among the lower class." 

Claud sighed. 

" That sigh tells me that you have been 
more fortunate than your uncle." 

" No," replied Claud ; " our luck has been 
equal; "but any allusion to Dalymount 
recalls my uncle and his mysterious death." 

The Count winced ; he wished Horace to 
be forgotten. Though the body was under 
ground, Meldon on his way to another land, 
and the ring in his possession, yet, like all 
men with a similar stain upon their souls, he 
felt insecure. " But come," he cried, shak- 
ing off the dismal feeling that the considera- 

11—2 
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tion of the dead man invariably caused, 
" whilst living there as a bachelor, did you 
never see any pretty little naiad hovering 
about Lough Arro — some Lady of the Lake 
of modem times ?" 

As the Count spoke thus quizzingly, the 
form of a young girl approached through 
the sitting-room window, that opened to 
the ground. Claud started. Why had his 
uncle done this ? Was it intended for a sur- 
prise? But it was unwise, unkind, he 
thought, to bring him again under the same 
roof with Flora Meldon. 

The Count remarked his nephew's em- 
barrassment. "Love at first sight," he 
muttered; and then in a louder voice he 
said, holding out his hand to the young 
girl, and presenting her to Claud — ** This 
is your cousin, Claud, for so I must now 
call you. This is my daughter, Maud de 
Fauxcour." 

Claud stammered — "Indeed, I really 

thought — your daughter is so very like " 

Then becoming ashamed of his want of con- 
fidence, he continued — " My cousin is so 
very like a lady that I met in Ireland, that 
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for a moment I thought you were only 
jesting." 

" One of the naiads/' replied the Count. 
"Unless the generation is improved, my 
daughter need not be complimented." * 

" The lady to whom I allude was 

But it is unnecessary to speak/* said Claud, 
checking his enthusiasm. " My saying she 
was like my cousin, proves her claim to 
beauty." 

" Well said," answered the Count. " And 
now, Maud, have you any refreshment for 
two weary travellers ?" 

"Oh, aunty will soon have some pre- 
pared," cried Maud. " Will you come this 
way, Monsieur Daly ?" 

Monsieur Daly !" exclaimed the Count. 
Why, Maud, he is your cousin ; he is to 
call you Maud, and you must call him 
Claud." 

"Well, Claud," said Maud, playfully, 
" your portmanteau has been carried to your 
room, if you wish to retire." 

"Thank you," replied Claud; "I think 
it would be pleasant to get rid of my dusty 
coat." 
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" She is an admirable hostess/' cried the 
Count ; " she saves me all trouble. Come, 
Claud, we will go in by t'he door,"" he 
said, leading his nephew to the front of 
the * house, while Maud returned by the 
window to the small sitting-room ; and 
thus in the gloom, for the evening shades 
had verged into nightfall, she sat on a low- 
cushioned seat before a bright fire, and as 
she saw the fitful flames surrounding the 
glowing embers, she fell into a deep reverie. 

" I thought I should have hated him," she 
muttered, " for depriving me of the wealth 
that should have been mine ; and I cannot. 
I rather like him. And why should I not? 
He is my cousin^ my only relation, the 
nephew of my poor mother. But he does 
not resemble her portrait, nor papa, nor me. 
I wonder if my uncle Horace had that cast 
of countenance — those expressive eyes. Oh, 
how brightly they shone when he saw me 
first, and how disappointed he seemed when 
he discovered his mistake! Who can this 
person be ? He said she was very hand- 
some, and like me. It is strange ; but papa 
has often told me that I was pretty. And 
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yet when Claud said that being like me she 
mnst be beautiful, I felt a thrill of pleasure. 
I SO hope he will remain some time with us, 
and then I can have long walks and spend 

hours upon the lake and ^but what will be 

the use ? the other face like mine will be 
always before his eyes. If I could make 
him forget the other face, I should be so 
proud. Oh, he will hate me if he discovers 
that I am in an intrigue with my father to 
deprive him of half his fortune. I am sorry 
I promised. When I did so, I pictured to 
myself the * sole heir,* tall and proud, bear- 
ing an expression of insolent triumph upon 
his haughty face as he looked at me, who 
had aspired to have what was his. Were 
he such a man, night and day would I have 
worked to deprive him of his wealth. Oh, 
what a laugh I'd give to see him beggared ! 
But Claud looked so mild ; no exultation in 
his manner. If my father means to harm 
him, I will break through my compact. 
Oh, aunty, aunty, my cousin has come," she 
cri^d, as Mabel entered the room ; and for 
some time the two women discussed the 
merits and demerits of the newly-arrived. 
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The Count pointed to Claud the chamber 
he was to occupy, and the young man, 
thanking him, entered, and sofkly closed the 
door. 

"She is so like Flora," he exclaimed, 
when alone. "Dear, dear Mora!*' And 
never were there two girls who so resembled 
each other as Maud de Fauxcour and Flora 
Meldon. The colour of their hair was iden- 
tical; their eyes had the same violet hue, 
and were fringed with the same silken 
lashes, and the Grecian nose and small 
mouth were formed as if from the same 
mould. Their only difference lay in their 
expression : that pensiveness which gave 
such a peculiar sweetness to the peasant's 
face, was replaced by a bright cheerful smile 
that gave great animation to the Count^s 
daughter. Again and again we see 
Flora's serenely thoughtful expression given 
by painters to their Christian saints ; whilst 
Maud's bright colouring and ruby lips 
are so often represented in an Etty's 
naiad. 

When Claud returned to the sitting-room, 
he found there his uncle, cousin, and Mabel, 
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who was introduced to him as Mrs. West, 
Maud's governess. 

" When is dinner coming in ?" cried the 
Count, cheerfully. " You must remember 
that we have been busy all day, and have 
had very little to sustain us during our 
work.'' 

" The dinner," replied Mabel, " is ready 
in the next room." 

*' Then, as it wont come to us, we had 
better go seek it," said De Fauxcour, as he 
led the way across the hall into the dining- 
room. 

Dinner passed most agreeably. Uo one 
to have seen them laughing and talking 
would have supposed that a week had not 
elapsed since the awful death of a near rela- 
tive had taken place ; but Maud had never 
seen her uncle. And the change of scene, 
and the novelty of being with his relations, 
had quite dissipated Claud's regrets ; whilst 
the Count's gaiety was forced, but so natu- 
rally did he act, that no one would have 
imagined so. Mabel, the only one not 
related to the deceased, was sad and thought- 
ful ; but yet she felt happy, for she believed 
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that Meldon's hand was not stained with 
Horace Daly's blood. 

The Count deeming it advisable for his 
plans that the two young people should 
become very srreat friends, retired to his 
room in order to allow them an opportunity 
of conversing without restraint, and Claud 
and the two ladies returned to the little 
sitting-room. 

Mabel was soon busy with her embroidery, 
and Maud and her cousin sat near the fire, 
the latter looking at some Parisian views 
that were artistically arranged in a small 
album." 

^'What building is this?' asked Claud, 
handing the book to his cousin. 

" It is the Opera House," replied Maud ; 
" not very handsome exteriorly, but the in- 
terior is prettily decorated.'' 

" Which one is this — the Grand Opera ?" 

" No ; that is the Italian Opera House." 

" Do you often go to public amuse- 
ments ?" 

" Not often ; but sometimes I prevail on 
papa to take me to the opera during the 



season." 
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" Then you have a soul for music ?" 

"No; it is a gi'eat matter of wonder to 
my father that I am so deficient in that art, 
for my mother was a most gifted musician. 
I would as soon see a play as hear an 
opera; and, indeed, I should prefer the 
former, if the audience — I mean the lady 
portion— dressed with the same care and 
elegance at one as at the other/' 

" Then it is to see the audience, not to 
hear the music, that you go ?" said Claud, 
smilingly. 

" Well, it is natural that I should prefer 
looking at the toilette of the ladies to 
listening to the singing, for I have a 
great taste for one, and no ear for the 
other." 

" Well, you are honest." 

" Too honest, papa says. He always 
quotes, * Assume a virtue, if you have it not ;* 
as if admiring an opera were a virtue," cried 
Maud, and she laughed merrily. 

Claud also laughed. "In the world of 
fashion it is considered a sin not to enjoy, 
or pretend to enjoy, an opera," he replied, 
turning over the leaves of the book. " But 
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I suppose you despise the thraldom of 
fashion ?" 

" Oh, dear, no," replied Maud, with some 
eagerness in her tone. " My only desire is to 
be a orrande dame du bean monde. My 
dehght would be to spend my mornings at 
promenades, my evenings at theatres, and 
finish my day at some ball/' 

" Ton would soon surfeit of such gaiety," 
said Mabel, looking up from her work, " and 
ruin your constitution; in a few months 
those rosy cheeks would be as pale as 
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Then I could get some of Madame Eeg- 
nole's disciples to substitute a complexion 
for me, which would never grow pale from 
staying up late at a ball/' 

"You are incorrigible," said Mabel, as 
she diligently plied her needle. 

" My cousin, you are quite an original,*' 
said Claud; "but I hope your wish may 
never be realized. I should not like to see 
you une grande dame." 

"That is very unkind of you," replied 
Maud, seriously ; " but for you, I might have 
been one." 
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"How did I prevent you?'* asked Claud, 
with some wonder. 

Maud coloured when she remembered 
what she had said, and turned the conver- 
sation by asking, " Have you been as yet 
to the Louvre ?" 

" No," said Claud ; " you must remember 
that I have been only a few days in Paris." 

" But people rush to the gallery of paint- 
ings almost the instant they arrive here. If 
you had a taste for the fine arts, you would 
have been waiting at the door of the palace 
until it was opened, the morning after you 
came to Paris." 

"You forget the painful duty that en- 
gaged me ever since my arrival," replied 
Claud with a sigh. 

"Were you sorry for your uncle?" asked 
Maud, abruptly. 

" It would be hypocrisy to simulate grief," 
said Claud, "for I seldom saw my uncle, 
and his last visit to my poor mother was 
paid when I was some eight or ten years 
old ; but I received a shock when I heard 
that he was found in the Seine, for I almost 
feared that he was murdered." 
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" Murdered !" exclaimed the two women, 
tut in a different voice — ^the one in mere 
surprise, whilst the other displayed terror 
and pain, for deeply rooted in Mabel's brain 
was the conviction that Horace Daly was 
not his own destroyer. Often did she en- 
deavour to banish this idea from her mind ; 
but in the stillness of the night, when all 
the household was asleep, would she hear 
repeated the awful oath that her husband 
had taken some eighteen years ago ; and 
his handsome face, distorted with hate, 
would appear before her eyes. 

" Why should you imagine that he was 
murdered?" asked Maud. "It is such an 
awful idea." 

" It was a foolish imagination, which was 
quite dissipated on seeing the letter written 
in his own handwriting, saying that he was 
tired of this world, or something to that 
effect." 

When the Count returned to his sitting- 
room, he found, as he had hoped and antici- 
pated, that the two cousins were engaged in 
an animated conversation. 

So^ pleasantly had the evening passed. 
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that Claud was surprised when the time- 
piece struck eleven. 

"I must go to bed," said Maud, "or 
Madame Eegnole's aid will be called into 
requisition. Good night, papa ; good night, 
Claud ; you must not be horrified at my bad 
taste, preferring a David's to a Murillo's, 
because there are more figures in the works 
of the former, and my liking Juvenet for 
the size of his pictures.'' 

" I am afraid Maud is no artist," said the 
Count ; " and worse than being no artist, she 
wont " 

" Assume a virtue that she has not,", 
interrupted Maud, fondly kissing her 
father. 

That night, when alone, the image of two 
lovely women rose before Claud. They were 
like in figure, face, and form, but so unlike 
in expression, mind, and manner. Which 
did he prefer? The frivolous, sparkling, 
unthinking Maud, or the serious, intelligent, 
reflective Flora. To gain the hand of one, 
there would be little, perhaps no obstacle ; 
whilst to wed the other, a barrier almost 
insurmountable had to be overcome; and 
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yet the pale melancholy face seemed to 
reign triumphant in his heart. 

The next day Claud hired a carriage, and 
took Maud and Mabel for a drive. The 
former was in ecstasies, for, though a Count^s 
daughter, she seldom had the pleasure of 
riding in a two-horse vehicle. They drove 
into Paris, and Claud wishing to see about 
the erection of a tomb to his uncle's 
memory, directed the cocher to go imme- 
diately to Pere la Chaise. 

The three walked for some time about the 
tastefully arranged grounds, admiring the 
monuments and criticising that chapel, when 
they suddenly heard a playful voice say, 
" That would just do for poor Mr. Daly/* 
Claud turned, the sound of people talking 
was to be heard issuing from a cluster 
of monuments, so massive and high 
that they concealed the figures of the 
speakers. 

" Who can they be that are thus talking 
of our uncle ?" said Maud. " Come, I must 
satisfy my curiosity," she continued, as she 
ran across the path. Mabel and Claud 
followed ; but the persons had escaped, and 
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only the bound of light footsteps were to be 
heard upon the gravel walk. 

" It was to this one, no doubt, they were 
alluding," said Mabel, pointinpj to a marble 
monument representing the figure of a man 
immersed in water, and stretching forth his 
hand to heaven as if for aid. 

" There they are,'' cried Maud, who was 
eagerly watching to get a glimpse of the 
people who had so excited her curiosity ; 
" and — see ! they know you, Claud, for they 
are coming this way/' 

" Oh ! Mrs. Lambert, who would have 
thought of finding you here?" said Claud, as 
that lady approached, accompanied by Mrs. 
Moore O'Donnel. 

Mrs. Lambert shook hands with Claud, 
and stared at his companions. 

" Do you not know my cousin ?" asked 
Claud, with surprise. 

" No," replied the lady, " though we have 
often been promised an introduction by her 
father." 

"Then I'll prevent him from fulfilling 
his word," said Claud. "Maud," he con- 
tinued, taking his cousin by the hand, "this 
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is Mrs. Lambert — the lady of whom your 
father so often speaks." 

Maud, who had scarcely heard of the 
lady's existence, was a little astonished at 
her cousin's speech, but with a worldly 
tact — ^it is a virtue born with some people — 
she made another complimentary speech, 
that would, perhaps, have been more edify- 
ing if it had been a little more truthful. " I 
have often felt most anxious for this intro- 
duction, and now I am most happy that this 
impromptu visit to these gardens should 
have led to the realization of my most 
earnest wishes." 

" My only regret is,'* replied Mrs. Lam- 
bert, '' that we shall have to part soon. We 
are leaving Paris in a few days." 

" But we shall all meet again in L-eland," 
said Claud. "My uncle and cousin are 
returning with me to Daly mount." 

" Indeed ! I am so delighted. Then you 
must come to Dublin for the season," cried 
Mrs. Lambert, who thought it would be 
delightful to introduce a Count's daughter 
into the world of fashion. " She will cause 
such a sensation," she muttered. "Such 
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eyes — such a complexion ! — she is certain to 
be a belle. When do you go to Ireland, Miss 
de Pauxcour ?" 

" Indeed I cannot say — ^I am surprised at 
the news." 

There was another of the party surprised 
and pained at the Count's determination. 
" Should she have to return to Dalymount ? 
to the townsland where she had once been 
so happy ? Would she have to go back to the 
plaqe where her relations lived, people who 
would look upon her with scorn unmingled 
with pity — for she had not only fallen as 
have thousands, but she had deceived an 
upright man, and by that deception driven 
him to the commission of an act that caused 
him to be sent into a disgraceful banish- 
ment ? Would she have to revisit the scene 
where the great tragedy of her life was 
enacted, to look upon objects familiar to her 
in her youth that would tell her more 
plainly than any words all the joys she 
had lost, all the suflfering she had in- 
curred by the one great sin of her past 
life?'' 

''It is not finally arranged yet," said 
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Claud ; " but I hope to have them for the 
Christmas/' 

" It would be delightful ; and I daresay 
we shall go down to Friars Town, and so we 
can have quite a pleasant party* But come, 
we must look for Laura; she will be so 
delighted to meet you. Miss de Fauxcour/' 
"I have not as yet introduced you to 
Mrs. West," said Claud, to Mrs. Lambert. 

" I am happy to become acquainted with 
any friend of Miss de Fauxcour," said Mrs. 
Lambert, crossing, and taking Mabel's hand, 
which she shook in a patronising manner, 
for she perceived by her demeanour that 
she occupied some subordinate position in 
the Count^s family. 

"She is more than a friend,'^ exclaimed 
Maud, who may have noticed the conde- 
scending way in wliich Mrs. Lambert greeted 
Mabel ; " she is my aunt — my mother, I may 
say, for I have never known another." 

" Your aunt !" said Mrs. Lambert in some 
wonder. 

"I am no relation of Mademoiselle de Faux- 
cour," said Mabel ; "I am only her governess. 
Do you not think that it is going to rain, 
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Mr. Daly? We have a long road to 
travel.*' 

" Oh, you cannot go until we find Laura. 
Which way have they gone, Mrs. Moore 
O'Donnel ? I thought you knew my friend 
Mrs. Moore O'Donnel, Mr. Claud — or now 
I believe, Mr. Daly ? Miss de Fauxcour, 
daughter to our dear friend the Count ; and 
Mrs. West. We must all become great 
friends. Just come this way, Mrs. West," 
said Mrs. Lambert, who saw that to gain 
the young lady's esteem, the governess 
should be treated with every consideration. 

Mrs. Lambert and Mabel walked first, the 
former eulogising the Count, and extolling 
Maud's beauty. " Such eyes ! And her 
hair: such beautiful hair! that shade of 
black so rarely seen." Then she lapsed into 
a discriminating account of the various 
blacks : the raven-black, and the blue-black, 
and the sooty-black ; but Maud's was 
none of these — ^her's was the golden-black. 
And then her manners : " With what an 
easy grace she received us ! but that is 
owing to you, Mrs. West. Nothing like 
a home education; indeed, I often regret 
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that Miss Lemington was sent to 
school." 

Mrs. Moore O'Donnel entertained her 
companions by getting into raptures with 
this monument, for the boldness of its 
design, the massiveness of its structure ; or 
declaring that she preferred that tomb— it 
was so simple, yet so elegant ; so imposing, 
yet so unobtrusive. It reminded her of what 
her uncle said ; and once she introduced the 
poet to her friends, they heard of nothing 
else until they found the truant Laura, when 
of course the conversation became general. 

Mabel was surprised on meeting Miss 
Lemington to find a person as old, if not 
older than herself, for Mrs. Lambert spoke 
of her as being a wayward thing, and hoped 
that she and Maud would " compamonize/' 

Laura, on being introduced, embraced 
Maud, and Mrs. Connaught entered into con- 
versation with Mabel ; whilst Harry Hurst 
and Claud talked about their college days ; 
and Mrs. Lambert and Mrs. Moore O'Donnel 
spoke in an under tone about Maud's beauty, 
and both agreed that it would be a great 
acquisition to Laura to have such a friend 
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during the season in Dublin. " Young men 
will ask Laura to dance merely to get intro- 
duced to the Count's daughter," thought 
the poor worldly Mrs. Lambert. 

When they arrived at the gate, Mrs. 
Lambert said — 

" As you will have to pass almost by the 
Eue Castiglione, you had better come to my 
lodgings^ for the Count has promised to call 
upon me this evening, and he might like to 
drive home with you." 

Maud, who was ready for any excitement, 
cried — 

" Oh, yes, Claud, you will come ; papa will 
be so astonished to see us." 

Mabel made some excuse, whiclj, however, 
was not listened to by Mrs. Lambert, who 
had determined to make a pleasing impres- 
sion upon Maud, to whom she soon hoped 
to be an aunt. " Oh, Mrs. West, you would 
not deprive us of the pleasure of having 
Miss de Pauxcour with us for a few hours ? 
Now, you just come into our cab, and let 
the young people all go together. You must 
take charge of them, Mr. Daly," she cried, 
laughingly, as she almost pushed Mabel into 
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the remise, and then ascended the steps her- 
self, followed by the two matrons, who inge- 
niously crushed themselves into the smallest 
space imaginable. 

As the carriage bearing the young people 
drove off, Laura cried out in a j oyous manner, 
" This is such fun ; this is what you call a 
spree, Harry. I am afraid I am incorrigible. 
Mr. Daly, you must make allowances for a 
young lady who is en voyage." 

When the carriage arrived at Mrs. Lam- 
bert's hotel, Mrs. Lambert inquired if the 
Count had called ; and on hearing that he 
had not, Mabel insisted upon returning to 
Passy. " Monsieur le Comte was not well 
when we left home," she said, " and he might 
feel hurt at our prolonged absence ; but some 
other day Maud and her cousin can come." 

" Well, let it be to-morrow ; for we leave 
for London on the following day, and you 
and the Count must accompany them." 

"1 am certain Monsieur le Comte will be 
most happy ; but pray accept my excuse, as 
I never go anywhere." 

" Nonsense, nonsense !" cried Mrs. Lam- 
bert. But all further conversation was pre- 
vented by the arrival of the second carriage. 
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Laura was Very much grieved when she 
heard that her young friends could not 
remain; but, however, her spirits rallied 
when Maud declared that she and her 
cousin would certainly come the next day, 
and she was certain her papa would be only 
too happy to join the p4 

Laura and Harry Hurst descended from 
the carriage, and the latter handed Mabel in,, 
and then the driver whipped his horses, and 
the carriage rolled swiftly along the broad 
thoroughfare. 

When Mabel and the two cousins arrived 
at the Villa d'Eug^nie, they found that the 
Count was not at home, and Albertina said 
that he had gone some two hours since, and 
had left orders for them not to wait dinner 
for him, as perhaps lie would not return 
before nightfall. 

Dinner had been finished some time, and 
the little party were in the drawing-room 
discussing the events of the day, when 
the Count, in excellent spirits, arrived- 
" We are to spend to-morrow with Mrs. 
Lambert," he said. *' What a strange coin- 
cidence that you should meet her at P6re-la- 
Chaise.*' 
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• 

" Then you have been to see Mrs. Lam- 
bert ?" said Maud. 

" Yes ; I have been with her all the even- 
ing. 

This was not exactlv true : he had visited 
the Chat Noir to see if Meldon had ftilfilled 
his word, and was overjoyed to find he had 
done so. The evening after the murder 
Meldon, according to the landlord's ac- 
count, left Paris with the intention of cross- 
ing the Atlantic and settling in America. 

The next day, immediately after break- 
fast, the Count started for Paris, and in a 
couple of hours returned, elated with his 
success. He had let his cottage to an old 
English lady, and it was agreed that Mabel 
was to remain in the house for six months 
until the new proprietor got into the way of 
managing a French household. The old 
lady was to take possession in the last week 
of November. " So Maud and I can return 
with you to Dalymount," cried the Count, 
" and spend a merry Christmas on the borders 
of Lough Arro.'' 

Mrs. Lambert's little party was a most 
agreeable one; and the next morning she, 
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her sister, nephew, and Mrs. Connaught, 
started for Boulogne-sur-Mer, and the week 
following Mr. and* Mrs. Moore O'Donnel 
took the Dieppe route. 

" It was more direct," the lady said, but 
the real reason of her choosing it she never 
mentioned. 

And early in the cold bleak November 
month, Maud bid Mabel adieu. It was a 
sorrowful .parting. Never from the time 
she had borne her, a helpless baby in her 
arms across the Channel, had Maud been 
from Mabel's side, and now they were not 
to see each other for many months. But 
for Maud's sake Mabel subdued her grief, 
and waited till the carriage, bearing all that 
was dear to her in life, was out of sight, and 
then she gave vent to her pent-up tears. 



END OF PART II. 
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PART IIL 



CHAPTER I. 

KAVD SUGOESTS A PLAN. 

^ HE Christmas at Dalymonnt 
U] was peculiarly quiet — if not 
to say very dull — for any kind 
of merry-making would have 
shocked the old-fashioned in- 
habitants of the village. 

These antediluvians pertinaciously ad- 
hered to the custom — now fast becoming' 
extinct, notwithstanding the example given 
by the royal widow — of showing respect to 
the memory of the dead. They bad stereo- 
typed laws — the violation of which was re- 
garded as being little less than a sin — as to 
the time mourning should be worn, and the 
depth required for each relation. A widov 
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without lier cap was a sight that none of the 
older ladies had ever seen, and they were sur- 
prised and much dissatisfied to perceive that 
Mademoiselle de Fauxcour wore a plain black 
dress, with not one trace of crape, save a collar 
which was tastefully decorated with shining 
bugles, and which — " Mrs. Murphy, would 
you believe it, ma'am P" — was fastened with 
a bow of purple ribbon. The simple people 
attributed this unseemly garb to her foreign 
education, and sincerely hoped that the rising 
generation would not take pattern by the 
** young squire's intended." 

The young squires intended — as such was 
Maud ever spoken of by the people, who 
were very matrimonial in their ideas. They 
could not understand why Mr. Daly and 
his cousin were always together unless 
they were engaged ; they had no faith in 
that platonic affection which we know does 
exist. They felt assured that these lonely 
rides through the wilder and more romantic 
districtSj^ these rambles by the lake and over 
the heath-grown mountains, this ever being 
together, should end in marriage ; and Mrs. 
Murphy confidently hoped that the young pair 
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would wait till the year was out ; but when ' 
Mademoiselle de Fauxcour wore coloured rib- 
bons, what might she not do ? If Maud's 
simple rosette was irritating to the nerves 
of some of the old ladies, who thought that 
one of the Dalys of Daly mount ought to 
have known better, Claud's attire gave 
general satisfaction : had he been a widower, 
he could not have worn a broader band 
upon his hat; and he even substituted a 
bog-oak chain for his own gold one. Horace 
had been very kind to him, and if he could 
not feel grieved at his death, at least he 
would show respect to his memory. 

This strict observance of what was the 
townspeople's idea of etiquette, caused him 
to be respected by the better class of his te- 
nantry, and considered " too good " for Made- 
moiselle de Fauxcour ; and the poor on the 
estate — ^those non-paying tenants, of which 
every landlord in Ireland has some expe- 
perience — ^loved him more, far more, than 
the lad}^, though she was beautiful — and 
in no country is the bounty of Venus more 
esteemed than in Ireland. Both cousins 
would call at the same hut to inquire for old 
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Pat, who was suflfering from the rheuinatisin, 
or at that house to see young Jemmy, who 
had scalded his foot ; but Claud would go 
into the house and speak a word of comfort 
to the wretched wife or mother of the suf- 
ferer, whilst Maud stayed outside. She 
naturally feared entering those dirty, dark,, 
unhealthy cabins, and this dread was mis- 
understood by the sensitive peasantry, who 
looked upon her as having a proud, unfeel* 
ing heart. And they wronged her. She felt 
keenly for the squalor, poverty, ill-health, 
and wretchedness that seemed to be ever the 
inmates of the homes of the poor. If their 
places were clean and bright, like the little 
French cottages, she would have joyfully 
crossed their thresholds, cheerfully sat by 
their bedsides, and spoken words of loorldli/ 
comfort ; but it must be admitted that 
great strength of mind is required to 
visit the sick in a poor Irish cabin. 

" That is a filthy house," said Claud, as 
he joined Maud one afternoon, having 
visited some bedridden old man; "Kitty 
ought to keep it clean." 

" Now, be reasonable, Claud," cried Maud. 
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*' How could she keep such a place clean ? 
Eemember there is but one small room, in 
which she and her four children sleep ; and, 
besides, her old father is bedridden, and 
must take up much of her time." 

" Why, if she devoted half an hour each 
day to the cleaning of that one room, it 
would be sufl&cient. She lets the dirt accu- 
mulate so." 

" Perhaps she does not see it. Eemember, 
Claud, there is no window," and Maud 
laughed satirically. Claud did not join in 
the laugh, and she went on, " You wont be 
angry if I say something ?" 

" Oh, no," replied her cousin, " I am not 
what is called in vulgar parlance thin- 
skinned." 

"I don't know what that means; but 
this I do know, that these cabins on the 
estate are a disgrace to the Squire of Daly- 
mount. Oh, there is Mr. Whitehead ; call 
him, Claud, and see if he is not of my 
opinion." 

There was no necessity for Claud's so 
doing, for the old man had heard their 
voices, and was coming to meet them. 
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Mr. Whitehead had heard the report of 
the cousins' engagement, and was glad, 
though, when it was first whispered, he 
sighed as he thought of his pupil, his 
beautiful loving Flora : how would she bear 
the news ? For he knew that she loved 
Claud still; but it was better that her 
foolish dream should be at an end; it 
would, it should pass away when another 
called him husband. Mr. Whitehead was 
an old bachelor, and Cupid had never made 
him the subject of his sport. 

After the usual salutations, Claud said, 
"Have you seen old David lately, Mr. 
Whitehead?" 

"Yes, last evening; he is dying, I fear." 

"His daughter says that Mr. Slow has 
not been to see him for some time." 

" Which may account for his still being 
alive," interrupted Maud. 

" He treated me very skilfully," replied 
Claud ; " but even supposing he can do David 
no good, yet it would be satisfaction to the 
poor fellow to see the doctor now and then." 

" The fact is," said Mr. Whitehead, "poor 
old Mr. Slow is not able to compass all 
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he has to do, there is so much iUness; 
the neighbourhood is becoming very un- 
healthy/' . 

" How could people be healthy living in 
such hovels?" said Maud: "but Mr. Dalv 
is going to build such nice cottages for the 
poor." 

*' I am glad of that," replied Mr. White- 
head ; " and though at first there may be 
some expense, yet it will be a saving in the 
end, for you will have a healthy generation 
springing up, who will be strong, and well 
able to cultivate the land." 

" Next year, when I get all to rights," 
replied Claud, " I'll have the plans laid for 
some new cottages, and I'U caU them after 
you, Maud, as you suggested the idea." 

" I shall be proud of the compliment," 
said Maud ; " but in the interval, Mr. Slow 
ought to get an assistant." 

" I think we shall have a doctor soon," 
said Mr. Whitehead, " for Miss Slow is to 
be married to one who I hear is to take the 
old man's place." 

*' Goodness ! is there a Miss Slow !" cried 
Maud. ** Has she the family nose ?" 
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"Fie, Maud! Miss Slow is a very nice 
person," said Claud, reprovingly. 

*' Oh ! I could not fancy a daughter of 
Mr. Slow being nice looking." 

" You young and pretty girls " said 

Mr. Whitehead. 

"Mr. Whitehead paying compliments!" 
interrupted Maud ; " that is indeed a won- 
der. I must flatter your vanity by telling 
you that I value those few words more than 
if a young gallant were singing my praises 
for half an hour." 

" Then you would tire of the monotony 
of the song ; but, listen : girls of your age 
imagine that men are attracted solely by a 
woman's beauty ; now, such is not the case." 

" Oh, beauty is much esteemed by men 
and women, or why are all our pleasing 
heroes and heroines painted and described 
as being handsome?" said Maud. 

" Think over those heroines of whom you 
have read : are they not pictured with more 
than beauty? In the first chapter of a 
novel we are introduced to two women of 
equal beauty ; but, as the plot developes, we 
learn to hate the one, whilst the interest in 
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the welfare of the other increases with every 
chapter. And why is that?" 

" Because one is amiable, and the other 
is generally of a very wicked nature^ 
always annoyed that the hero wont love 
her." 

" And why does he not love her ? Because 
he has read her character quicker than we 
have. That shows that it is the soul and 
the mind that engage a man's affection, 
not beauty: it may attract, it will insure 
attention at some public f!&te, but it cannot 
win a heart." 

" Ton my word " cried Maud ; but 

she corrected herself before launching into 
some irreverent speech. 

" I know what you were going to say," 
said Mr. Whitehead, with a smile, so diffe- 
rent from the Count's lascivious one ; " that 
I would make a good author for some sen- 
sational play for our country theatre." 

" Oh no, indeed," laughed Maud. 

"But you must remember I am an old 
schoolmaster. They used to call me 'the 
tutor,' in ' Evenings at Home' — those were 
pleasant days! — and you, my dear girl," 
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continued Mr. Whitehead, in his own soft 
manner, " are very like some of my pupils. 
It is natural that you should resemble your 
mother; but your likeness to — ; but here 
is the short path to the house, so I suppose 
we must say good-bye." 

Mr. Whitehead was glad of this excuse 
to break off in his speech : he had nearly 
mentioned a person of whom he had not 
spoken before Claud since her departure 
from Dalymount. 

" No, we shall not say good-bye. Come 
with us," said Claud, " and see my uncle ; 
he has not been well, and is surprised, I am 
sure, at your not having been to inquire 
for him." 

The inducement was not a very great one, 
for Mr. Whitehead had as great an antipathy 
to the Count as is lawful for a Christian 
man to have. 

"1 did not hear that he was lQ," said 
Mr. Whitehead, " or I should have been to 
the HaU before this." 

" Well, come now, and make up for lost 
time by staying the evening with us," said 
Claud. 
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" Gladly," said Mr. Whitehead; *' but you 
must send a messenger to my housekeeper, 
or she will put herself into a fever trying to 
keep my dinner hot." 

" That is easily done," said Claud, as he 
helped his cousin over a stile, and the three 
walked quickly across a wide field leading to 
the demesne. 

In the fine old drawing-room, before a 
bright fire, sat Maud's father. Claud's 
account to Mr. Whitehead must have been 
a — well, we will call it a ruse, to get the 
old man to spend the evening at the Hall, 
for happy, healthy, and handsome looked 
the Count. There he sat, or more properly 
reclined, in an easy-chair, resting his feet 
upon a high stool in such a manner as to 
support upon his knees a handsomely bound 
annual. These were the kind of books the 
Count liked to read, where choice scraps of 
poetry and useful biographical sketches are 
collected, where remarkable phrases in his- 
tory and accurate accounts of the latest 
inventions are told in the smallest space — in 
fact, where you can get, without much 
trouble, a fair knowledge of things in 
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general, and of which you must know 
something. 

Yet the Count de Fauxcour was no syba- 
rite ; had there been work to do he would 
not have abandoned himself to this ease and 
luxury, but at present there was none. And 
he was taking the full value of the respite. 
That his mental labour would soon com- 
mence he was aware, for he was determined 
to have what he deemed his share of the 
Dalymount estate. At present the work 
seemed insurmountable, but he was confi- 
dent that some accident would occur which 
would guide him as to how it was to be 
accomplished, and until then, unless some 
unforeseen occurrence should arise to hasten 
him to action, he would rest dormant. 
Something did happen that very evening to 
cause him to throw off the sybaritic cloak, 
and don the labourer's garb. 

After dinner, when Maud had retired, ^ 
Claud mentioned to his uncle that it was 
his intention to build new cottages, and in 
some degree prevent the constant emigration 
by improving the small farms of his tenantry. 
The Count scoffed at the idea, and explained 
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to bis nephew how no personal advan- 
tage would accrue by so doing. Claud 
argued, that if he reaped no harvest by 
the outlay, his children or grandchildren 
would. 

" And much they will thank you !" sneered 
the Count. 

Mr. Whitehead said, that he rejoiced at 
the idea of Claud's benevolent undertaking, 
and added that even if he or his children 
received no remuneration, which was impos- 
sible, for the generous outlay, why he would 
always have the satisfaction " 

" It will be a great satisfaction to him 
when he is dead !" interrupted the County 
forgetting his suavity of manner. 

The Count did not like Mr. AVhitehead ; 
he perceived that some way or other his 
nephew generally followed the old man's 
advice in preference to his, which as a rule 
was always diametrically opposed to that of 
the old tutor. 

" Yes," said Mr. Whitehead, purposely 
misinterpreting the irony of the speech; 
" then indeed will he rejoice at his having 
done it. Good deeds go before us, and are 
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recorded in the Great Book as well as evil 
ones/' 

" Pshaw !" cried the Count, who seemed 
to have allowed his good manners to have 
evaporated since his return to Dalymount. 
He had no credence in the next world, no 
belief in the reward and punishment of the 
good and evil, and looked upon all men that 
had as effeminate. "You know, Mr. White- 
head, I am not a believer in all that mys- 
terious nonsense." 

" I am sorry to hear you utter such senti- 
ments," replied Mr. Whitehead ; " it makes^ 
my blood run cold to hear a being wha 
daily receives the bounty of God deny His 
existence." 

The Count was rather pleased at shocking 
the " old preacher," as he mentally styled 
Mr. Whitehead. He did not care for his 
frequent visits to the Hall, contaminating 
Claud's mind with his nonsensical theories 
about a " landlord's duties ;" but, however, 
he was too diplomatic to allow his com- 
panions to imagine that he was an atheist, 
for his nephew, who was to some degree 
imbued with the old man's absurd notions. 
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miglit begin to shun his society, and that 
should not, must not be. 

" Pardon, Mr. Whitehead," he said ; " I 
do not deny the existence of a Supreme 
Beina. bat I believe that when we die, as it 
is termed, we go into a sleep from which we 
never awake !" 

" I am afraid, uncle, you will get a dis- 
agreeable surprise when you do fall into that 
sleep,'' said Claud. 

" You think I shall have troubled dreams," 
laughed the Count ; " well, we shall see " 

"When it is too late," interrupted Mr. 
Whitehead. 

" But you are drifting from our subject," 
said De Fauxcour. " What about this ex- 
penditure ?" 

" Well, I am going to set an example to 
the other landlords of the neighbourhood by 
improving the small holdings on my estate." 

" Tou are going to waste some hundreds," 
said the Count, as he poured some claret into 
a glass. 

" It would be indeed waste to spend hun- 
dreds," replied Claud. "That is the way 
my grandfather and uncle squandered their 
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money ; tliey laid out a hundred here and 
fifty pounds there, doing no permanent 
good." 

" Well ?" said the Count, not quite ander- 
standing Claud's meaning. 

*• Well, my intention is to lay out from 
seven to eleven thousand pounds." 

" Seven to eleven thousand pounds !" re- 
peated the Count. 

*^ Less would be no good; the land requires 
to be drained." 

" And all the houses to be rebuilt," said 
Mr. Whitehead. 

" Why, Claud, you are going to be boun- 
tiftil," said the Count, with a smile — ^the 
smile that Maud had appropriately styled 
" the mask." " I hope you may be rewarded 
for your generosity." 

"I hope I may," replied Claud; ''and 
now, as we have finished our wine, we will 
retire to the drawing-room." 

" I must be going," said Mr. Whitehead ; 
" a person is to be at my house at nine." 

"You will have time to take a cup of 
coffee," said Claud. " Maud will never for- 
give you if you leave without saying adieu. 
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Oh yes, come in, just for a few moments, 
and 111 drive some of tlie way home with 
you." 

Mr. Whitehead complied with Claud's 
reauest. and chatted srailv with Maud for 
some time. He liked her, though some of 
her father's sentiments would occasionally 
break from the thoughtless girl. " But 
Claud will correct all these erroneous ideas,'* 
thought the old man when he was alone. 

When Claud and Mr. Whitehead had lefb 
the Hall, for Claud insisted on accompanying 
his guest, the Count seated himself in his 
favourite chair and took up the annual to 
finish the account of "Madame de la 
Motte and the Diamond Necklace;" but his 
thoughts were not centred on the historical 
sketch. He did not lav down the book to 
consider as to the guilt or innocence of 
Marie Antoinette or the crafty Cardinal; 
but he put it aside in order that he might 
think of some means to prevent this outlay 
of eleven thousand pounds upon the property. 

" Maud ! " he cried, addressing his 
daughter, who reclined on a low couch, and 
seemed to louder at her cousin's departure. 
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" He had uo right to go and leave her alone." 
True, she had her father; but for some 
months past she had accounted him as no 
one. 

Maud was very similar to the young 
heroine in the burlesque of " Magic Toys," 
who had never seen a creature save her 
father, who was a magician, and to amuse 
his daughter made all kinds of toys — an 
elephant, that by some mechanical arrange- 
ment moved his trunk, or a bird that by 
pressing its chest gave forth some sweet 
musical notes — which so amused her that 
she never felt lonely. But one day — I 
forget how, for it is many years since I saw 
the play — a, young man found his way into 
her father's dwelling, and from that moment 
all heart's ease was at an end. Being told 
he was only a toy, she declared it was one 
superior to any she had ever seen, and to 
possess it that she would give up all the 
other toys in her play-room. She grew 
tired of her elephants and birds, got fatigued 
when her father told her the tales that to 
hear used to be her delight. Her only pleasure 
was to sit and speak with this magical toy. 
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who used to tell her such strange stories^ 
and to imprint such sweet kisses on her 
lips, and the mystery had at length to be 
explained : he was not a toy, but a living 
creature like herself. 

Maud was not quite so innocent as this 
little heroine. She had often seen men^ 
young and handsome ones, but she had 
never conversed with them as she had with 
Claud, and now that she was his companion 
she often wondered how the days were spent 
in Passy. Then to be with and talk to her 
father was her greatest pleasure, now he was 
still loved, but his absence did not cause her 
to feel indescribably lonely; his sudden 
advent never occasioned her cheeks to blush 
or her heart to beat quickly, as it would 
keep knocking against her ribs when Claud 
suddenly appeared. She could not define 
the cause. 

When Maud heard her name she started, 
for she almost forgot where she was. Her 
mind was wandering in some mystic land, 
where of late it often strayed. 

"Well, papa?" she answered, suddenly. 

"When did your cousin get the absurd 
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notion of building commodious houses for 
his penniless tenants ?" 

" Why, papa, you do not think it is an 
absurd notion ? The cattle on the farm are 
better housed than the poor." 

" Tou seem to have caught the infection, 
Maud ; but you must fly from it, it will not 
answer your purpose." 

" How, papa ? I do not understand." 

" Then come, sit by me, and TU explain." 
Maud rose from the couch, and sat on a 
low seat at her fathers feet. "Do you 
remember," said the Count, taking her 
hands, and gazing earnestly into her face, 
" why you and I are here ? You seem to 
have forgotten the reason of our coming." 
Maud made no answer, and the Count went 
on, "When you learned that your cousin 
had inherited that which we supposed should 
have been ours, and part of which is ours 
by right " 

" Tes, papa," interrupted Maud ; " I re- 
collect having made some promise, but then 
I did not know Claud. I thought I should 
have hated the sole heir " 

" And you find that " 
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The blood rushed to Maud's cheeks, as 
she answered, " I could not harm him, papa ; 
he is so kind, so good." 

" I do not want you to harm him ; I only 
require you to assist me in getting this 
twenty thousand pounds." 

" But, papa, how is the task to be accom- 
plished ?" 

" That I have not as yet considered ; but 
your first step must be to prevent him ex- 
pending this large sum of money on the 
estate, and we can manage that by removing 
to Dublin, and insisting on his being our 
companion." 

" And when there, papa ?" 

" I think he will soon forget the hovels 
on his estate. He can easily get an entree 
to the first clubs ; and a young fellow with 
some thousands a year will have so many 
traps laid for him by the beautiful girls of 
Dublin, that his mind will be for ever occu- 
pied in endeavouring to extricate himself; 
but the money must be ours before he 
marries." By what means he was to get 
this money the Count had not decided. 
" And, talking of marriages, my dear child, 
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we must get some ricli young fellow for 
you." 

"I don't want a ricli fellow/' replied 
Maud, as she rose from her seat and walked 
to the fireplace. " I don't suppose I shall ever 
, marry," she continued slowly, as she laid 
her forehead against the high mantel-shelf, 
and looked at the glowing embers. 

The Count had studied too attentively 
the art of physiognomy not to read the ex- 
pression of his child's face. " Why, Maud," 
he said, as he crossed to where she stood, 
and encircled his arm round her waist, 
" you are, I fear, in love with your cousin." 
"Why do you fear, papa?" said Maud, 
as she looked up into her father's face. 
" Because your love is not returned." 
" Do not say so, papa, for I am sure it is ; 
he loves me — not as much as I do him — ^but 
yet he loves me." 

"Maud, why have you not spoken of 
this before? You should acquaint your 
father." 

" I did not know, I could not understand 
my feelings ; but when you spoke of his 
marrying another, then the truth flashed 
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across my mind I was in love. Oh, papa, 
say, is my love hopeless ?'* 

The Count had learned, by accidentally 
overhearing a tete-a-Ute between Mrs. 
Malony, the housekeeper, and the erardener, 
all about Claud's other love, and therefore 
he was silent. 

" See, father, if we marry, then Dalymount 
will be ours," cried Maud. 

" Tours and Claud's, not mine," said the 
Count, hastily, revealing by these few words 
his selfishness. 

" And yours also," cried Maud, embracing 
her father. "Our only care will be to 
make you happy." 

"But, Maud, has Claud as yet proposed 
for you ?" 

" No," answered Maud, shyly. 

"Then, when he does, we'll talk about 
my share of the estate," replied her father, 
with a smile. 

All further conversation was prevented 
by the entrance of Claud. 

" Maud," he said, crossing to where his 
cousin still stood, " see what I have brought 
you," as he held up a pretty pink letter. 
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" Is it for me ?" replied Maud, with sur- 
prise. " Who can it be from ?" 

" The post-mark is Dublin ; but here, 
read it, and then you will know." 

Maud took the letter, tore open the 
envelope, and looked at the signature. 
" Why, it is from Laura Lemington," she 
cried, as she commenced reading, " *My dear 
Maud,' — ^but it may be about some secrets 
she is writing, so I must not read it aloud." 
Maud glanced over the letter, and then 
gave a merry laugh. " Why, papa, she is 
going to be married." 

" Married !" reiterated both gentlemen. 

" Yes," replied Maud. " Pll just read 
this bit of her note. * I am to be married 
on the fourth of next month. My intended 
is such an old, old man. He says he is 
forty, but I fear he is forty-five. I tell you 
this, that you may not be surprised at my 
taste. I am to be an old man's darling ; 
but, dear Maud, now to business. I want 
you to be my first bridesmaid — I am to 
have six. Three are to wear red wreaths, 
and three blue. You can choose your 
colour ; I, of course, am confined to white. 

14—2 
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My veil is veij handsome Limerick lace. 
My hnsband, or rather intended, is the 
member for that town, and this is a present 
from the nnns. Andrew is the Liberal 
member, so I must accept the gift. Yonr 
father and cousin will receive formal invi- 
tations to the dgeHner, but you must come 
at once and stay with us. Tour advice will 
be invaluable in buying my trousseau, French 
girls have such taste. Write soon, and 
say when you will come, for, my dear 
Maud, you must not disappoint your own 

dear friend, 

" ' Laura Lemington. 

" ' P.S. — ^The drawing-room will be held 
on the twelfth, and my sister will be most 
happy to chaperon you/ " 

^' Oh, papa, can I go ?" cried Maud. 

"Certainly; and Claud and I'll also go 
to the wedding. Wont you come, Claud ?" 

"Would it be too soon?" answered 
Claud. 

" Nonsense ; those notions have long died 
out," cried the Count. "Say you will 



come." 
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" I really think I must. Laura Leming- 
ton a bride, will be a sight worth seeing ; 
but what is the name of her husband ?" 

" She has not mentioned," replied Maud. 

" It must be Annersley," said Claud ; 
"he is the Liberal member for Limerick; 
but he is not an old man." 

"But Laura is a little weak on that 
subject," said Maud. "I may write to- 
morrow to say 111 go, papa ?" 

"Yes," replied the Count, "you can 
write and say, Claud and I'll wear green 
ribbons at her wedding." 
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CHAPTER n. 

MAUD A BELLE. 

^N a bright frosty morning in 
February was Lama Leming- 
ton married. Seldom was 
there such a brilliant and 
elegant assembly gathered 
together within the sanctified precincts of 
St. Peter's as on this occasion, for Mrs. 
Lambert was in a position to have the crime 
de la crime of society at her entertainments. 
The crowd was motley, if you will; but of 
that Mrs. Lambert was proud. Few conld 
have the descendants of kings — Irish kings, 
whose realms extended over innumerable 
acres of mountain and hog — and the off- 
spring of commerce at the same f^; the 
latter looking far more regal in their Insu- 
rious carriages than the former, many of 
whom were driven in hired broughams.' 
But yet Mrs. Boroimhe, lineally descended 
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from the illustrious Brian, looked down upon 
those rich brewers, and bakers, and, as she 
happened to have a slight acquaintance — she 
would admit of no intimacy — with one set 
of these parvenus^ she saluted them from her 
cab — ^hired by the hour, perhaps — with the 
condescension and dignity of a duchess : 
but Miss Boroimhe — ^that beautiful, aristo- 
cratic-looking girl seated opposite her 
mother, on the narrowest and hardest of 
seats — she, as there was a young and free 
brewer in the carriage, smiled most bewitch- 
ingly as she bowed. She was heartily tired 
of the genteel poverty she was enduring, 
and had endured since her birth, and deter- 
mined not to do as did her cousin — marry a 
penniless patrician too proud to work, and 
go and drag out a life of steuggle and dis- 
appointment in the wilds of Connaught. And 
the young brewer, as he looked at this lovely 
girl, thought he had wealth enough, and 
that he would "go in ' for blood ; so no doubt, 
in spite of the old lady's absurd notions, 
Mr. Casey, the young brewer, and Miss 
Boroimhe will be shortly married, and then 
.they, like Mrs. Lambert, can have the 
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wealth of Dublin and the blood of Ireland 
at their entertainments ; for on her side there 
will be blood, and on his there will be that 
without which the entertainment would be 
a very frusral one — monev. And now, every 
season, two or three follow Miss Boroimhe's 
example, and marry the sons of bakers and 
grocers, and live happy and contented with 
these sons of trade. 

Mr. Andrew Annersley was a very good 
match for Laura. He was English by birth 
and education, and had inherited a large 
estate in Yorkshire, and, after the great 
famine in Ireland, he purchased many pro- 
perties in the Encumbered Estates Court. 
People wondered at his hardihood, for he 
absolutely lived for some time each year on 
one or other of his new estates ; but he had 
no fear, for he was a good landlord, and 
gave employment to his tenants, who did 
honour to their landlord by appearing every 
Sunday in good home-made frieze : and the 
black sheep who, from intemperance or idle- 
ness, managed to be ever out at the elbows, 
were induced to seek their fortunes in a 
foreign land. They were not rudely ejected. 
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but gently persuaded to leave the estate, and 
as a parting gift they received a free passage 
and the sum of 10/. to buy necessaries 
for the journey. Was it any wonder that 
he was beloved ? and that when he started 
for the borough of Limerick he was elected 
by a large majority, and had the privilege 
from that day of writing the grand and im- 
portant letters M.P. after his name ? And 
this great match Laura met for the first 
time on one of the river boats in which you 
are steamed from London to Westminster 
Bridge for the small sum of one penny. 
What brought Laura Lemington in a penny 
boat ? Well may you ask. When she signi- 
fied to her sister that she and Mrs. Con- 
naught were going, that lady cried, "Are 
you mad!" but Laura explained to her 
sister that she had never been in one, and 
that it was one of the sights of London, 
and ended the explanation, which was 
more verbose than I deem necessary to 
write, by saying " Edith, will you come with 
us ?" 

I need not say that Edith Lambert re- 
fused, and told Laura, " If her curiosity 
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must be gratified, that she had better wear 
her oldest dress, darkest shawl, shabbiest 
bonnet, and thickest veiL" 

" Then, I b^ she wont come with me," 
replied Mrs. Connaught, " if she is going to 
dress herself like a genteel beggar. I won- 
der at you, Edith !'' she continued, dragging 
Laura from the room. 

They lived at the comer of Bedford 
Square ; not a very aristocratic neighbour- 
hood, but you must remember it was not the 
season, and nobody was in London. Mrs. 
Connaught offered her arm to Laura, and by 
some turning they got into Gower Street, 
hailed a hansom, and drove to Westminster 
Bridge. "This is a real spree!" laughed 
Mrs. Connaught; "we must pretend to 
Edith we took a cab." 

Scarcely were they seated on the deck of 
the steamer, when an elderly gentleman ap- 
proached, and addressed Mrs. Connaught, " I 
think this handkerchief is yours." The 
lady turned and thanked the gentleman, 
and as she was taking it she looked into his 
face, and recognized him to be a great friend 
of her son-in-law, William Green. 
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"It struck me I had met you before/'^ 
said Mrs. Connaught, as she greeted her 
new friend with great warmness of man- 
ner. Then Laura was introduced, and> 
the reason of their being in a penny 
boat explained, Mr. Annersley declared 
that the fun in travelling was in seeing 
everything. " I am going to the Tunnel ; I 
have been thirty times in London, and have 
never been there." 

" Neither have we," exclaimed Mrs. Con- 
naught. " Does this boat go to it ?" 

" Yes," said Annersley. " I'll be your 
guardian, if you will place yourself under 
my wing," 

The ladies laughed merrily, and after 
many stoppages, arrived at the station for 
the Tunnel. So lost were they in wonder at 
the sight of the massive buildings towering 
above the large warehouses that flank the 
river, that they forgot to change their tickets 
at London Bridge. This caused much con- 
fusion when they came to the Tunnel station, 
and Mr. Annersley was not only obliged to 
pay the diflterence, but he had to soothe the 
very rude and abusive ticket-taker, who 
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thought it was Mrs. Connaught's intention 
to cheat the firm out of fourpence. 

On the way to the Tunnel, Laura felt 
very faint. " All the perfumes in Arabia/* 
it seemed to her, could not sweeten the air 
in that filthy neighbourhood ; and she was 
obliged to take the profiered arm of Mr. 
Annersley. 

When they had descended the innumer- 
able steps, and purchased something from 
the most melancholy-looking woman, and 
ascended the opposite stairs, they went out ; 
but, lo ! they were on the wrong side, as 
Laura expressed it, and so had to come back, 
and Mrs. Connaught looked upon it as extor- 
tion, their having to pay a penny each to re- 
turn. Mr. Annersley supported Laura down 
the steps, and up the steps, and through 
the streets, and in fact she leaned on him 
till they arrived at the steamer. 

The air was rather cold, so they got out 
at London Bridge and drove to Bedford 
Square. Then Mr. Annersley had to be in- 
troduced to Mrs. Lambert, and somehow he 
remained for dinner, and in the evening took 
the three ladies to see Mdme. Celeste in 
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Mr. Buckstone's play of the "Grreen 
Bushes.'* 

The next day he accompanied them 
to some museum, and as he had no busi- 
ness on hand, he spent most of his time 
with these fair ladies. He and Laura gene- 
rally walked together, and one day he asked 
her to be his wife ; and she, having heard 
that the Count could not marry, owing to 
some pecuniary loss, accepted Andrew 
Annersley, and consoled herself with the 
idea of being a Member's wife, though she 
would have preferred being a Countess. 

The wedding ceremony was soon per- 
formed ; the two were one, until death or 
the Divorce Court should part them, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Annersley passed down the 
church, followed by Maud de Fauxcour, 
leaning on the best man, Hugh Middleton. 

The d^edner passed as agreeably as do 
generally such entertainments. The Count 
sat next Mrs. Connaught, and near the 
bride, and paid the latter so many compli- 
ments that her mind, which now was not 
her own, wandered back to the happy time, 
now passed never to come again, when, 
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jonng and free, slie chatted with the Count 
de Fauxcour. 

Claud was near one of the hridesmaids. 

" He will soon forget the hovels," thought 
the Count; and then he gazed across the 
table at his daughter, who seemed very 
much engaged with her very handsome 
companion, Hugh Middleton. " Claud has 
not all her heart," muttered her father, with 
a smile of satisfaction. 

The rejoicing and sorrowing of that day 
being over, Mrs. Lambert entertained at 
dinner Mrs. Connaught, Claud Daly, Maud 
and her father. When they had all retired 
to the drawing-room, the Count begged the 
ladies to advise him as to where he should 
get nice lodgings. 

Mrs. Connaught said, " There are very 
nice apartments in Great Marion Street. 
Such spacious rooms." 

"That would be very agreeable," cried 
Maud. " Just near you, Mrs. Lambert. I 
shall be always running in here." 

" Not oftener than I should wish," replied 
Mrs. Lambert ; " but these rooms wont be 
unoccupied until after the Drawing-room, so 
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I beg that Maud may remain with me until 
such time as they are ready. You and Mr. 
Daly, Count, can keep your apartments at 
the hotel.'' 

" Oh, I think it would be unreasonable/' 
said the Count, " to permit Maud to prolong 
her stay." 

"Nonsense," cried Mrs. Lambert, who 
had long since determined to chaperon the 
girl whom her knowledge of Dublin led her to 
suppose would be the " rage " of the season. 

Mrs. Lambert carried her point. She cha- 
peroned Mademoiselle de Fauxcour, and her 
most sanguine hopes were realized, for Maud 
became, what the woman of fashion knew she 
would become, the belle of the season. 

At the drawing-room she was paid great 
attention by the Viceroy, and the aides-de- 
camp followed the example of their master. 
Maud and the Count were asked to stand 
upon the dais, and to Mrs. Lambert, who 
had come with them, the invitation was ex- 
tended. It seemed to that lady as if her 
• star had not shone out in all its splendour 
until that night. Standing on the dais ! 
Not on the extreme end, as she had often 
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done, with the faint hope that she might be 
classed amongst the elite ; but standing there 
by invitation, in the very centre of the plat- 
form, and now and then having the privilege 
of smiling: at any facetious remark that his 
Excellency might make. 

The next morning a lancer on a spirited 
horse rode up to the door of Mrs. Lambert's 
residence, and there left a card of invitation 
to dine at the Castle. Boundless was Mrs. 
Lambert's delight. For twenty years she 
had been buying trains and headdresses, in 
order that she might appear comme il faut 
in the grand hall named after the patron 
saint of Ireland, and the only reward she 
received for all this trouble and expense 
was an occasional invitation to one of tlie 
winter balls. But now ! Was it a dream— 
a delusive, happy dream, from which she 
should soon awake ? No ! there in a very 
illegible hand were the words written, 
" Count and Mademoiselle de Fauxcour, and 
Mrs. Lambert.'' 

Mrs. Lambert sat reading and re-reading 
the words printed on the card, and then she 
laid it down and lapsed into thought. 
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What should she wear? However, her 
cogitations were soon interrupted by the 
entrance of Maud and her cousin. 

" Oh, Mrs. Lambert ! I have such news !" 
cried Maud, as she rushed into the room, 
her face beaming with smiles. 

"And I have such news!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Lambert. " Look ! read ! We are 
invited to dine at the Castle !" 

Maud threw her arms round Mrs. Lam- 
bert, and then that lady clasped Maud, and 
Claud stepped back. Was he afraid that 
Mrs. Lambert was going to embrace him ? 

" Now, Claud, had you come !" — cried 
Maud, in a reproachful manner. "Tour 
ideas are absurd — quite old-fashioned. Mr. 
Middleton lost his aunt but three months 
since, and she left him " 

" Twenty thousand a year, they say," 
interrupted Mrs. Lambert, for Maud paused 
to consider the sum — " but I don't credit it. 
Divide it by four, and it will be nearer his 
income; for the old lady lived with her 
sister in Mount Street, and you know, my 
dear, if they had forty thousand a year — for 
the two sisters had equal fortunes — they 
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would have lived in greater style. Oh ! if 
I had forty thousand a year, would I not 
turn the heads of the Dublin people !" 

"Well, even five thousand a year," said 
Maud, when Mrs. Lambert had eriven her 
opinion, " is a very nice fortune, and 
I am sure he would pay her memory every 
respect." 

*^ He is likely so to do, my dear Maud, 
for his other aunt is alive," said Mrs. Lam- 
bert, " and her fortune is the same as her 
sister's." 

" Well, he was at the drawing-room," 
said Maud, at last getting to the point of 
her speech, " and when he asked why you 
were not there, I said you considered it too 
soon. He laughed, saying he thought such 
old-fashioned notions went out with the 
Deluge. Now, Claud, you must come 
to-morrow night with us." 

" He cannot come to dine at the Castle 
-without an invitation," said Mrs. Lambert. 

"I don't mean to the dinner, but to 
Almack's," replied Maud. "Wont you 
come, Claud?" 

"I really must, for the sake of peace," 
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laughed Claud. "At what hour am I to 
he there?" 

" Go with Mr. Middleton/' said Maud. 
**I helieve we must send in our cards 
to-day, Mrs. Lambert ?" 

Mrs. Lambert having given the neces- 
sary instructions to Claud, begged him to 
go to the committee and present their 
names. " Stay, Mr. Daly, you can drive 
with us. I am going to my milliner's, who 
lives just by the Eotunda. What will you 
wear, Maud?" 

" My new dress," replied the girl. " Did 
I not tell you that my own dear Claud 
took me into Miss Eupel's, and let me 
choose a ball dress — such a beautiful white 
glace, with a tunic of blue and silver. The 
milliner said it was the very newest mode, 
but that no lady dare wear it, so I am 
going to set the fashion. There are a head- 
dress, wristlets, and even boots to match. 
I wont dance the first set with Mr. Middle- 
ton, though I promised him ; I'll dance it 
with you, Claud. That darling aide-de-camp, 
with the fair moustache and blue eyes — . 
those heavenly blue eyes — has engaged me 
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for the second waltz. Tou know the young^ 
man I mean, Mrs. Lambert." 

"Captain Orchardon/' said Mrs. Lam- 
bert. "Where did you make all these 
engagements ?" 

"At the drawing-room. Why I am 
engaged to ever so many. I hope his Ex- 
cellency will ask me to dance." 

'* Eeally," said Claud, " I fear these balls 
will turn your head." 

" I should not be surprised if his Ex- 
cellency did," answered Mrs. Lambert. 
"That would be a conquest. Remember, 
he is unmarried, Maud." 

" And he may continue so, so far as I 
am concerned," cried the girl, laughingly ; 
" but if Claud is to go about the tickets, he 
had better go at once." 

" Yes, I'll order the carriage," said Mrs. 
Lambert, " Would you ring the bell, Mr. 
Daly ?" ' 

The servant answered the summons, and 
Mrs. Lambert gave her directions. 

" Now, 111 leave you for an instant, Mr. 
Daly, whilst I put on my bonnet," she said, 
crossing to the window before leaving the 
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room. " What is it going to do ? — to rain, 
to snow, or to prove an exception to the 
rule by being fine? But, Maud, what a 
handsome turn-out," she continued, point- 
ing to a high drag, showily painted, and 
drawn by three horses, one being some feet 
in advance of the other two, as they dashed 
along the street. 

" Why, it is Mr. Middleton," cried Maud. 
"He told me he was going to essay to 
drive a unicorn ; and when I said I did not 
understand what it was, he promised that 
he would come and show me ; and, see, it is 
papa who is by his side/' 

The horses dashed up to the house, and 
their haunches almost touched the ground, 
so suddenly did the driver pull them in. 
Both the grooms jumped down from their 
«eats, one ran to the leader's head, and the 
other knocked at the door. * 

The ladies were at home, so the Count and 
Mr. Middleton came down, the former with 
some difficulty, from their exalted positions. 

Maud kissed her father, and shook hands 
with Mr. Middleton, and told him that she 
was in ecstasies with his carriage. 
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" I have come to know," said Mr. Mid- 
dleton, after some conversation, "if you 
and Mrs. Lambert wiU come down in my 
new drag to a meet on Thursday, some- 
where in Meath I think it is to be. The 
Miss O'Kellys are coming, if they can get a 
matron/' 

" I should be afraid to venture on that 
high thing," said Mrs. Lambert, pointing 
towards the window. 

"Not in that," laughed Middleton; 
"there would not be room. Those traps 
axe called drags, but it is an absurd 
name; I mean a regular drag — four-in- 
hand. Miss De Fauxcour and you will 
have a good opportunity of seeing the 
country." 

"Of course we'll go," said the Count; 
" Mrs. Lambert^s blood must not be allowed 
to stagnate." 

" No fear of that," cried the lady ; " if I 
die, it wont be from want of excitement. 
Last night we were at the drawing-room ; 
to-night, Mrs. Cavendish's ball; to-morrow 
we dine at the Castle — I believe I never 
told you that we had received invitations — 
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after dinner we go to Almack^s ; Thursday, 
this trip with Mr. Middleton/' 

" To finish up with the theatre," inter- 
rupted Middleton ; " for I have taken a box. 
There is some star there, I believe." 

" Well, I am very much obliged to you," 
said Mrs. Lambert, "and I shall be most 
happy to be one of your party; but you 
must now excuse me, for I am going with 
Mr. Daly to get our tickets for the ball." 

"You need not go," cried the Count, 
" we have got them." 

" Did you get one for Claud, papa ?" cried 
Maud. 

" No," answered her father ; " is he com- 
ing ? Why, Claud, you positively refused 
yesterday." 

" But Maud has insisted on my changing 
my mind," said Claud ; " and if Middleton 
will give me a seat in his trap as far as the 
Eotunda " 

" With pleasure," cried Middleton ; " but 
we had better go at once.'* 

So the young men rose to leave. 

"Will you drive my uncle and Maud," 
said Claud to Mrs. Lambert, " as far as the 
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coacb.maker's in Dawson Street? I want 
to get a trap for myself, and a brougham in 
which my cousin can go about to pay her 
morning calls." 

" Indeed you are too good. I wont take 
any such present." 

" It is not a present, Maud !" said Claud ; 
" only I want you to keep it aired until 
Mrs. Daly may require it." 

" You are a dear good cousin," cried 
Maud, giving Claud a kiss on each 
cheek . 

" I wish I was your cousin," said Mid- 
dleton. Maud blushed, and felt very 
much ashamed at her sudden outburst of 
feeling. 

" Oh, I look on Claud as my brother," 
she cried. 

"Could you manage to get the sama 
fraternal feeling for me?" said Middleton, 
taking her hand. 

" Never !" and then she laughed at the 
decisive manner in which she said " Never." 
" At least I don't think I could," she con- 
tinued. 

" You have only a quarter of an hour," 
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said the Count ; " so if Claud meaus to 
figure at the ball, you have need of 
despatch." 

" I am off," cried Middleton, leaving the 
room. 

"Be at the coachmaker's at two," cried 
Claud, as he followed his companion. 

The young men were soon seated, and the 
horses being let loose dashed along the broad 
street at a rapid pace. 

" He has either twenty thousand pounds 
a year," said Mrs. Lambert to the Count, 
as they watched the carriage roll out of 
sight, "or he will soon see the last of his 
money." 

" He is a fine fellow," replied De Faux- 
cour, " and I am glad that he and Claud 
are becoming friends. He will knock some 
spirit into my nephew, which will be an 
improvement. He has already introduced 
him to two clubs, and it is his example that 
has incited Claude to get a trap for him- 
self." 

" But Mr. Middleton gambles," said Mrs. 
Lambert, " and he may lead Mr. Daly to do 
the same." 
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The Count laughed at Mrs. Lambert's 
fears ; but down deep in his heart was the 
conviction that Claud would be led astray. 
Was he going to make Hugh Middleton his 
tool, as he had on a former occasion made 
Hugh Meldon ? 




CHAPTER ni. 

THE PASSING OF MAKT MONTHS. 

J HE dream of Maud's youth — 
to be une grande dame — ^was 
to a gieat extent realized 
during the first year of her 
sojourn in Ireland ; and 
Mrs. Lambert had been as fortunate in her 
speculations 9S had ever been her husband 
in his. He won money, procured influential 
posts in the great world of commerce, and 
secured for himself the name of " Prince 
Merchant" by his plodding clear-sightedness 
and shrewd intelligence ; and she had won 
a position, procured an entree into the first 
society, and secured for herself the name of 
" Leader of the fashion" by her perseve- 
rance, tact, and knowledge of that select 
world in which she pined to shine. And now, 
by being tlie constant companion of th& 
"beauty," the "beHe," the "Parisienne 
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Maud," the elegant " Mademoiselle De 
Fauxcour," for by one or other of these 
complimentary names was Maud ever called 
— ^her most ardent wishes were gratified, her 
dearest hopes fulfilled, she was a star in 
high society, where even to have been a serf 
some years ago she would have deemed an 
honour. True her light was borrowed ; she 
merely reflected the brilliancy of a greater 
luminary, whose glowing rays shed a splen- 
dour on all those satellites within her 
sphere ; but Mrs. Lambert was content. Like 
the bird in the fable, she preferred to wear 
bright feathers, however pilfered, to appear- 
ing in her own sombre plumage. 

The seasons passed as do most Dublin 
seasons . Each began with the Drawing-room, 
to which every one with any claim to re- 
spectability goes ; and indeed, a great many 
without any such pretensions are to be seen 
flaunting up and down the great hall of the 
Castle. This entertainment, very slow to 
most people who have not the privilege 
which Mrs. Lambert had, of standing on 
the dais, is followed by a series of balls, 
soir&s, musical and occasional conversa- 
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ziones. The theatre is seldom visited un- 
less the viceroy, in a fit of charity for the 
manager, attends in public ; and then, let 
the play be what it will, the actors who 
they may, the house is crowded. Then comes 
the second drawing-room, that is followed 
by a ball, to which nearly all the ladies who 
attended the drawing-room are invited, and 
most of the gentlemen left out ; the outer bar 
neglected, the juniors of the other profes- 
sions passed over, all the "detrimentals" 
ignored ; and, in fact, to procure an invita- 
tion you must be personally known to one 
of the household, or go with a lady. But 
this may be all changed now, for I am 
speaking of many years ago, when Maud De 
Pauxcour was the " Castle belle." This bad 
management, on the part of whoever issued 
the cards of invitation, caused the Castle ball 
to be the most stupid in the season, save to 
those of the dais party, for whom I suppose 
the balls were not solely given, for hundreds 
of young and pretty girls sat all night, sim- 
ply because there was no one to ask them 
to dance ; and the few men who were there 
were so harassed in trying to divide their 
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attentions, that they were glad when the 
night was past, and looked forward with 
fear and horror to the next Castle ball. 

. The last of the Castle public balls is the 
one on St. Patrick's Night, which is generally 
very pleasant for the young girls, for there 
are no invitations required, and therefore 
the hall is crowded with the dancing mem- 
bers of the learned professions. At one of 
these Maud found the room too thronged 
for waltzing, and gladly accepted Middle- 
ton's proposal to go and sit in the corridor. 
As the young pair, with some difficulty, 
made their way to the door of St. Patrick's 
Hall, many were the exclamations of ad- 
miration uttered at Maud's beauty, many a 
glance at her flowing dress of white puffed 
tulle, ornamented with some hundred bou- 
quets of roses, shamrocks, and thistles. It 
was a peculiar dress, but Maud knew she 
was looked upon as the leader of the fashion, 
and her girlish delight was to appear as 
often as it was in her power with something 
strange. Let it be becoming or unbecom- 
ing, she felt certain that she would see some 
of her admirers — female imitators — in a 
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similar toilette at the next ball. One night 
Maud would don as much drapery as wears 
Madame Kistori in the character of Medea, 
and so she would dress night after night 
until the people, imagining it was the 
dernier mode, would get a similar ball dress, 
and lo, Mademoiselle De Fauxcour would be 
h V enfant in a white muslin, with blue 
bows on her well-shaped shoulders. 

As Hugh Middleton and Maud passed 
through the door, a fan was gently laid on 
the former's shoulder. Hugh turned, and 
there stood Mrs. Annersley, gorgeous in 
white moire antique and orange blossoms, 
leaning on Claud Daly. "I almost gave 
you up, Mr. Middleton," she cried. *' Mr. 
Daly would insist you had forgotten that 
this was our dance, but I knew you were 
too gallant to forget an engagement." 

Hugh Middleton wished Mrs. Annersley 
in — well — ^in the embraces of her own 
Andrew. He had forgotten that there was 
such a person, so engrossed was he with the 
beautiful Maud de Fauxcour. 

It certainly was a disappointment to give 
up a t^te-a-t^te with that lovely girl in one 
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of those quite secluded alcoves, to go and 
dance in a hot room, with a woman like 
Laura Annersley. But why did he engage 
her for the dance ? and, as he did so, he 
should chano^e partners with Claud, and 
play the agreeable with the middle-aged 
lady for at least half an hour. But what 
was most galling to his feelings was Maud's 
indifference ; with the same glad smile she 
took Claud's arm, as she had when leaning 
upon him. Oh, it was maddening ! And 
he almost dragged the unfortunate bride 
through the thronged room. 

Claud led Maud along the corridor, which 
was lined with couples making vows : some 
that were to live but for the night ; others 
that were to last for ever. As they arrived 
at the end of a long passage, Claud was 
turning to the left into the refreshment- 
room, but Maud said, "Claud, let us sit 
here," and she pointed to a room that was 
situated at the right-hand side of the cor- 
ridor. It was tastefully decorated with 
evergreens, and evidently Maud was not 
the only one who considered it an agreeable 
retreat ; for three or four couples were seated 
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on some small stools that held two, and 
were conveniently near each other. 

The two cousins sat for a long time con- 
versing ; they had much to say, for Maud — 
though the apartments in Merrion Street 
had been taken some time since — was still 
with Mrs. Lambert, and Claud on the next 
•day was to leave for Spa, to visit a friend of 
his who was dying. He had been ill for 
5ome time, and was ordered to Spa, and 
whilst there he became so much worse that 
it was deemed dangerous for him to leave, 
und Claud, though it was winter, and the 
journey anything but an agreeable one, had 
determined in spite of the Count's per- 
suasive arguments, to go and see his old 
schoolfellow. Claud told Maud that she 
ought to go to her father, as he would be alone, 
and that he had left the coup^ and horses 
which he had bought for her at Dycer's, with 
his own hunters and trap. 

'* Your father can have the drag when- 
ever he pleases, Maud ; but I think he had 
better have Murphy to drive him, for he is 
not much of a whip." 

"I am afraid the knees would be 
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scratched," said Maud, gaily. " French gen- 
tlemen don't, or did not drive much." 

Claud did not reply: he was watching 
the last couple leave the room ; and then 
he turned to Maud, and said — 

"Have you considered about what I 
spoke to you ? I was to have my answer 
before I left. I leave to-morrow ; do I go 
fettered or free?" 

There was a silence. Claud gazed at his 
cousin, and she, blushing and embarrassed, 
averted her eyes. Slowly and distinctly she 
said— 

" Free !" 

Claud started ; and Maud took his hand> 
and held it as she spoke — 

" Listen, Claud. I love you dearly, truly, 
as I love my father, as " 

" Then why not be mine ?" interrupted 
Claud. " You liked. Dalymount, and were 
beloved by the tenantry; we have been 
together for some time, and seem to suit 
each other ; you have only to say one 
word, which if you really love me won't 
cause you any pain, and we can live 
happily." 
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There was something about the proposal 
that did not please Maud; there was a 
want of romance. He enumerated the 
"whys" and "wherefores," they should 
be married; he asked her, and had done 
so before, as if it were the best thing 
they could do; but he could never lead 
the girl to suppose that he was an ardent 
lover. 

" But, Claud, I don't care to marry so 
soon ; I like this gay life too much. When 
I tire of it, then I shall be more suited to 
be a wife." 

Or do you like another better, Maud ?" 
You allude to Middleton," said Maud, 
hastily. " I do not care for him more thaa 
I do for you — or as much," she continued, 
blushing at her confession of liking him at 
all; "but eve4 if he asked me, Claud I, 
would refuse." 

" Even * If he asked you !' " repeated 
Claud. 

" What I mean is," said Maud, with some^ 
confusion, " supposing I was ordered to 
marry you, or Hugh Middleton, to-morrow,. 
I would choose him." 
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Claud's fears were confirmed ; she loved 
his gay, dashing rival. 

After a slight pause, Maud continued-^ — 

" Not that I love him more than you — 
no. Heaven knows, I think you the better 
man ; the sincerer in your vows. Once I 
entered Dalymount as your wife, I should 
have no care ; you would be while we both 
lived the truest and most faithful of hus- 
bands, but yet we should not suit each other. 
I should like the excitement of the city, 
balls, &c., &c., whilst they afford no pleasure 
to you, who prefer the peace and quiet of a 
country life." 

"Maud, I should not be so selfish as to 
condemn you from year's end to year's end 
to the monotony of Dalymount." 

" I am convinced you would not ; but 
yet, you know, coming to town would be an 
exertion. Now, Hugh Middleton and I 
are kindred spirits ; we both like living in a 
world of excitement. But I would not 
accept the hand of any man at this ball 
to-night, save that of our host," said Maud, 
as she laughed ; " and as he is not likely to 
ask me, I leave as free as I came." 
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" Then I am refused," said Claud, sorrow- 
fully ; " my wish will never be fulfilled." 

" The non-fulfilment wont kill you, cousin 
mine," said Maud, playfully ; " but listen, 
Claud : we may be man and wife yet. I 
shan't marry for two or three years, and by 
that time I shall be tired of this night-and- 
day work, and then 111 be happy to go and 
live in the country." 

" It is a long engagement," said Claud ; 
" but I am content." 

" It is no engagement ; we are both free. 
If we remain so until that time, why we can 
get married ; but remember, in the mean- 
while, if you meet any one you think more 
fitted to be the lady of Dalymount, take her, 
and I shall deem myself equally at liberty to 
bestow my hand on any one I please." 

"That is rather a one-sided agreement, 
for you are very likely to meet some one ; 
I never shall." 

" Nonsense, Claud ; don't lay any claim to 
constancy after your affair with poor Flora 
Meldon !" 

This remark was thoughtlessly made; 
but Maud was surprised at the effect it had 
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Tipon Iter companion : the blood rushed 
to his cheeks and forehead, and his face 
became florid. 

*' Was it shame for his ever making love- 
vows to a peasant ?" thought Maud ; " or did 
he stUl love her ? I'U find out." 

Claud, after an embarrassing silence, mut- 
tered, " This report — from whom you heard 
it I can't imagine " 

" From Jane, the servant at Mr. White- 
head's. She is sister to that Kate O'Brien 
who was married, and now Uves somewhere 
in Dublin," interrupted Maud, calmly. 

"It is an absurd story. I — was fasci- 
nated; but it is all past: she forgets me, 

and I Oh Maud ! it is the fear of this 

love being renewed that has made you so 
cold." 

"No," said Maud; "it is not likely I 
should fear a dead woman. I don't believe 
in ghosts." 

" A dead woman !" reiterated Claud, with 
a voice of horror. 

" Yes ; did not Mr. Whitehead tell you 
that she was ill ; they say died from " 

"Oh God! why did he not tell me?" 
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cried Claud, his fa«e becoming ashy pale, 
and his eyes looking almost wild, as he 
stared at the girl with a look of agony. 

" Do not cry so loud," cried the girl ; " I 
was only jesting, to see if you really had 
forgotten your early love. I have heard 
nothing of her— indeed, indeed I have not ; 
believe me, it was only a wild joke, a cruel 
jest, if you will.'' 

" Oh, Maud !" said Claud, with a sigh of 
relief. 

It was some time before Claud recovered 
from the shock, and then he explained to 
Maud his old love aflGair, and how Flora could 
never be his wife. 

"We shall excite the curiosity of our 
friends," said Maud, rising from her seat ; 
" let us come into the ball-room." 

Claud rose, and she took his arm. As they 
walked to the door he said, " Now that I 
have explained all, shall we not be en- 
gaged?" . 

" No," replied Maud, " we are both free." 

The next day Claud left for Belgium, and 
soon after 'Maud returned to live with 
her father. The Count was very much 
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enraged with Claud for leaving Ireland, for 
through Middleton's influence he had got 
him introduced to two or three clubs, and 
Claud was beginning — just beginning — ^to 
take his seat at the gambling-table ; but as 
his nephew was away he determined to give 
repose to mind and body, for he felt that he 
was not able to undergo the same mental 
labour as heretofore. 

The winter was long past, and the enter- 
tainments were to some degree varied ; riding^ 
parties were formed, dejeuners given, and 
promenades and regattas took the place of 
winter amusements. Now and then there 
was a ball, but people did not care to go ; 
they had had enough of dancing during 
the winter. It was too hot. Open-air amuse- 
ments were preferred. 

Maud was still the belle and Hugh Mid- 
dleton the fastest man of the season. Their 
names were coupled ; people said they were 
engaged ; but it was not so. He had asked 
her to be his, but she gave him much the 
same answer as she had given to her cousin^ 
" She wanted to be free." 

Claud did not return, but he wrote 
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often to his cousin. The last letter stated 
that he would leave his friend, who was 
nearly well, early in June. It was now 
far gone in May. So his early arrival was 
expected. 

One of his letters written in March 
alarmed Maud, and had the effect of putting^ 
her father in the highest spirits. He stated 
that his friend was so much improved that 
he was able to leave the house, and as Spa 
was particularly dull, their only amusement 
was going to a small gambling-table — ^the 
great one was closed — and playing for hours 
with some very cadaverous-looking indivi- 
duals at the most exciting game " roulette.'^ 

" I must write to him !" cried Maud, when 
she read that portion of the letter aloud to 
her father, "and caution him against the 
evils of those gaming-houses." 

"How he would laugh !" cried the Count. 
" A young man of the world getting advice 
from a girl not out of her teens 1" 

" You say the Dalys are weak and easily 
led, Claud is no exception to the rule. I'll 
write by the next post." 

"Do nothing of the sort," said her father^ 
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with detenninatiou. "It is my wish, my 
most ardent desire, that Claud Daly should 
foUow in the footsteps of his uncle, and 
become a gambler." Maud regarded her 
father with amazement, but he, heedless of 
her look, went on. " You seem to forget, 
since you have mixed in this gay world, for 
what we have come to Ireland. We are 
here to get that which should be ours, 
twenty thousand pounds, and I must have 
it. You promised to aid me, and must 
fulfil your word. And how are we to get 
it? Not by asking. Though he would 
spend eleven thousand pounds on beggars, 
he would not give to us that which should 
not have been his had your grandfather and 
uncle been just men. My only mode is to 
tvin it from him, and now that he is getting 
>a taste for gambling, it wont be such a 
difficult matter." 

"Papa," said Maud, slowly, "I cannot aid 
your plans." 

" And yet you promised." 

" When I thought I should hate the sole 
heir ; but now I find I love him — in a way. 
Were it any one else, I " 
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" Maud," said the Count, fondly patting 
his child's head as he donned the " mask," 
*'you are a true woman. You would be 
ready, nay, anxious, to jump from the top 
of a house because you won't be asked to do 
so, but when required to cross the street, 
you cannot. Enough of thx8. My mind is 
made up, and you must do my bidding." 

" Dalymount shall be ours," replied Maud. 
" rU write and teU Claud I'll be his wife." 

"Though it i^ only a sisterly love you 
bear him ?" 

" I daresay I shall get to love him as my 
husband," answered Maud, doubtfully ; and 
then with sudden energy she cried, " At all 
events, by a little sacrifice, I shall save him 
from becoming a gambler, and perhaps a 
suicide." 

Very heroic !" sneered De Fauxcour ; 
but were I you, I should not write to accept 
a hand that was offered, and in a manner 
refused, some months since ; he may have 
changed his mind. Flora Meldon is in Spa, 
I hear, with a sick friend." 

Maud stared at her father. "Was he 
uttering a falsehood?" but she could not 
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read his countenance as he sat smiling at 
her. What would she not have given to 
have peeped behind that smile ! 

De Fanxcoor saw the advantage he had 
gained over the girL " You had better not 
write," he said, persuasively. " If he really 
so loved you, he would not remain so 
long with a sick friend; he would have 
been home to watch your movements and to 
urge his suit. Don't humble yourself; he 
might show the letter to the girl Flora. 
Young men boast to their lady-loves of their 
power over the hearts of others. It is a 
trick, an often- practised trick ; and besides, 
it would be very unpleasant to be refused." 

Evidently the girl feared the humiliation, 
for she knew he still loved Flora. " I can 
wait," she muttered, as she sunk into a chair, 
and laid her head against its high back. 

De Fauxcour seeing that his falsehood — 
for Flora Meldon was not at Spa — ^had some 
effect in subduing the girl's energy, left the 
room. *' She'll be better alone," he muttered. 
" She wont write, or I have no knowledge 
of women." 

Claud returned in June : he had won 
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eight hundred pounds ; but he sent it to 
Mr. Whitehead towards the completion of 
a new school. 

The Count was disappointed with his 
nephew, who did not seem to care much 
for gambling. He would play for an 
hour or two, and never get very excited in 
the game, and he generally won. 

In the last week of July it became pain- 
fully evident that Dublin was insupportable. 
Claud proposed going to Dalymount; but 
Maud preferred a tour ; so after much 
deliberation it was agreed that Hugh Mid- 
dleton should lend his drag, and that 
Claud and Mr. Annersley should each lend 
four good posters, and by that means they 
could often have fresh horses : so the 
Annersleys, the De Fauxcours, Mrs. Lam- 
bert, and a niece of Mr. Annersley, Hugh 
Middleton, Claud, and two friends of the 
former, all started on a warm morning in 
August to make a six weeks' or two months' 
trip through Ireland. 

Every one was delighted with the result ; 
but of one thing Maud was quite certain, 
that Claud had given up all idea of her, for 
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during the journey he payed marked atten- 
tion to the pretty Miss Annersley. Yet still 
she feared to accept Hugh Middletbn for 
two reasons: the first was she had heard 
he was embarrassed, most of his fortune 
having gone to pay off old debts ; and the 
second was that perhaps by her hand alone 
she could save Claud ; so she still kept to her 
old determination of being " free/' 




CHAPTEE IV. 

THE UEBTING. 

|T is the last week in another 
Jime. An eventless year has 
passed since our friends made 
their tour through Ireland. 
The Dublin season has ended, 
and most people are preparing to leave 
the now dull city, and our friends have re- 
ceived an invitation £rom Mrs. Lawson — 
Mrs. Connaught's sister — to spend some 
days in the country. 

Mrs. Connaught had two younger sisters ; 
the elder, and indeed the beauty of the 
family, went with an aunt to India, and 
soon made a brilliant match ; hat her career 
was short. Her husband. Major Linton, 
died in the fifth year of their marriage, 
leaving a good settlement on his wife and 
their two girls. 

The youngest of Mrs. Connaught's sisters 
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married Mr. Lawson, a gentleman mucli re- 
spected in the eonnty Kildare, bnt a man of 
no great wealth and no ambition; but their 
lives, like those of all their fellow-travellers, 
through this world, were not unclouded. 
Their three children died of some lingering 
disease when very young ; but bowing their 
heads to the will of him who ordains every- 
thing for the best, they conquered their 
grief, and wore still the smiling faces for 
which they were beloved by the poor, and 
sought after by people of their own station. 

Some years after Major Linton's death, his 
widow, by the advice of her physicians, left 
India. She came to live, or rather to die, 
with Mrs. Lawson. 

On her death-bed she begged her sister 
to guard her children, and to be to them a 
second mother. Mrs. Lawson promised, and 
faithfully fulfilled her word. 

Honoria and Fanny Linton learned to 
love their aunt as they had loved their 
mother, and year after year this attachment 
became stronger and stronger, and promised 
to be more lasting. 

When her nieces were sufficiently grown. 
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Mrs. Lawson, according to the wish of their 
dead mother, who begged that they might 
not be sent to a boarding-school, procured 
for them a governess, and that governess, as 
we already know, was Flora Meldon, who 
has lived with that kind lady ever since, 
and has given the greatest satisfaction. The 
children under her care progressed wonder- 
fully in their studies ; but it was during a 
severe fit of illness that Mrs. Lawson learned 
to love her as a child. 

The June previous to the one in which 
my chapter opens, Mrs. Lawson became 
seriously indisposed. Mrs. Connaught was 
written for, and the annual gathering was 
prevented — for you may remember that 
Mrs. Lawson, in writing to Mr. Whitehead, 
stated that they never entertained company 
except during the I'aces. 

For many weeks the poor lady lay in a 
prejcarious state, and Flora attended to her 
with the skill of a professional nurse, and 
the devotion of a fond daughter ; and her 
labour was rewarded, for Mrs. Lawson re- 
covered, and became stronger than she had 
been for many years. 
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In the automn her medical attendaats 
recommended change of air, so the Uttle 
household, a^ompanied by Mrs. Connaught, 
resorted to the seaside. November saw 
them home again in Femley Lodge, and 
then Mrs. Connanght returned to Ihiblin. 
The winter passed as had the previous one. 
The mornings were spent in study, the 
afternoons in walking or driving, and the 
evenings were so quiet, peaceful, and happy, 
that Flora hailed them with deUght. 

Early in the June with which we have 
now to do. Flora was summoned by her 
old professor to attend the death-bed of 
her grandmother ; and thither, by the per- 
mission of Mrs. Lawson, she went to receive 
the dying blessing of the poor sorrow- 
stricken woman ; and her two pupils went 
on a visit to a very intimate friend of their 
uncle, Mrs. Lawson thinking it advisable 
that girls in the transition stage from 
childhood to womanhood, were better absent 
from the gaiety and excitement that was to 
disturb the quiet of Fernley Lodge. 

Mrs. Waters' illness was occasioned by 
an accident — she fell and fractured her hip. 
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Plora had heard of the accident, and though 
told of its serious nature, had no idea that 
it would lead to her death, she was, there- 
fore, shocked when she received her friend's 
letter. The confinement in the horizontal 
position brought on an affection of the lungs, 
and so insidiously had it occurred, that Mr. 
Slow was not aware of its existence until it 
became incurable. The old woman died 
happily. At one side knelt Flora, .weeping 
for her only relation — she knew no other — 
and Mr. "Whitehead stood at the opposite 
side, reading the prayer for the departing 
soul, which, even as he read, hovered 
from its earthly dwelling to the land 
of love and peace. The funeral was a 
quiet one, and when it was all over — 
reader, you know that feeling of its being 
all over — all over with him that was 
your companion through life, her whose 
smile often softened a worldly care — they 
are both gone — you have seen the coffin 
laid in the fresh earth, and heard the clay 
fall with a heavy, dull sound ; and soon the 
hole is filled, and we turn from the grave 
with a heavy heart and aching brow, for it 
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is " all over," and we never shall meet 
again — well, when it was all over, Flora 
wrote to announce her willingness to return^ 
for she knew her assistance would be re- 
quired during the busy week of the races ; 
but Mrs. Lawson answered her kindly^ 
begging her not to come till the house was 
free of all the company, as the merry-making^ 
of her friends would jar too much on a 
person's ears who had so lately lost a near 
and dear relation. Flora wept over these 
kind words, they were so soothing; but 
after some days she determined not to give 
way to her foolish grief, for it was silly and 
selfish to mourn for an old woman whose 
life was rendered wretched by having an 
unsound mind and a fretful disposition, so 
she answered Mrs. Lawson, thanking her 
for her kind letter, and stating that she 
would be at the station, which was eight 
miles from Fernley Lodge, at a quarter to 
seven, on Wednesday, the 27th. 

Mrs. Lawson, glad of her determination, 
sent her pony-carriage to meet Miss Meldon, 
and she is now sitting in the drawing-room 
with some of her guests, who have already 
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arrived;, though the races are not to be until 
the <;oming week, and, reader, with your 
permission, we shall join them, for they are 
a very agreeable party. 

The room is large, and furnished with 
taste and elegance. The walls are covered 
with paintings, none of them of the first 
masters, for Mr. Lawson's means are mode- 
rate, and, therefore, he cannot indulge in the 
luxury of a Correggio or a Murillo. He 
has a Madonna, said to have been painted 
by Giorgione, and that is the most prized of 
his collection. At the end of the room was 
a large bow window, and to this Mrs. Law- 
son turned her head when any sound was to 
be heard in the avenue. 

That is Mrs. Lawson, seated in an arm- 
chair, to the right of the old-fashioned fire- 
place ; behind, and slightly to the left of her 
sister is Mrs. Connaught ; she is finishing a 
purse, and has gone to the window for the 
benefit of the light. So intent is she with 
her work, that she does not join in the con- 
versation. Mrs. Lambert might not credit 
this, but it is true. I fear she will have 
to relinquish her task, for the sun is setting. 
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and " her eyes are too old," she says, to work 
by candlelight. 

On a round ottoman, in the centre of the 
room, is seated a Miss Lawson, niece to the 
host; and to her left is Claud Daly, who 
arrived with Mrs. Connaught on the previous 
evening. Near to them sits Harry Hurst 
and the second Miss Lawson ; and the two 
brothers, the Messrs. Lawson, are in a 
brown study over- a game of chess. They 
are a handsome pair of old men, and, 
though now in deep thought, there is a 
pleasing smile upon their faces. 

" Are you expecting any one to-night> 
Mrs. Lawson ? " asked one of the guests. 

" Yes," answered the lady ; " Miss Meldon 
wrote to say she would come by the seven 
train. I have sent the carriage for her/* 

Meldon is not an uncommon name, and 
yet Claud's attention was suddenly arrested. 
Miss Lawson, to whom he was speaking at 
the time, noticed it, and said, "Do you 
know Miss Meldon ?" 

" No," answered Claud, thinking it was of 
some lady friend Mrs. Lawson had spoken, 
for Mr. Whitehead had not told him the 
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name of the person with whom Flora was 
staying. "I know a Miss Meldon/' he 
continued, " but it is not likely to be t!ie 
same." 

" But I think it is very likely," laughed 
Mrs. Lawson. " Do you not come from 
Sligo ?" 

" Well, I am a Connaught man," replied 
Claud, with a smile. 

" Oh ! the Connaught people wont own 
you ; they say Sligo is in the north," cried 
Miss Lawson. 

"They don't go by the present geo- 
graphical rules, then," said her aunt. " But 
from what part of Sligo do you come, Mr. 
Daly?" 

" From the neighbourhood of Lough 
Arro." 

" Then you must know my dear friend, 
for she comes from its borders, and has 
written such a pretty story, accounting for 
a heap of stones that lie some little distance 
from the water's edge !" 

" It is the same," said Claud, colouring. 
" She is a nice girl ; but it is some time now 
since we met.'^ 
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" Slie is so like your cousin, Mademoiselle 
de Fauxcour," said Harry Hurst. 

"Then your cousin must be a very pretty, 
fascinating creature," said Mrs. Lawson; 
" for my idea of beauty was never realized 
until I saw Miss Meldon." 

*' Fanny exaggerating/' laughed that 
lady's husband, as he pounced upon his 
adversary's queen with his solitary knight. 

" No, George, I am not exaggerating," 
answered Mrs. Lawson. *^*Tou have often 
said that Miss Meldon was one of the hand- 
somest girls you ever met." 

" And so she is," replied her husband, as 
he turned to the table and inspected the 
position of the contending armies. 

" Oh ! she is not to be compared to your 
cousin, Mr. Daly," said Miss Lawson. 
" What do you say, Matilda ?" 

" I think Mademoiselle De Fauxcour has 
the advantage," replied her sister, " but you 
know she has also the advantage of dress." 

" I should not like to see Miss Meldon 
dressed in any but her present mode, it is 
so becoming !" said Mrs . Lawso. 

'* What took her from here ?" asked the 
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younger Miss Lawson, a girl inclined to be 
fast. 

" To attend the death-bed of her grand- 
mother/* was the answer. 

" Is her grandmother dead ?" cried Claud, 
with some surprise. 

" I am afraid you know more about Miss 
Meldon than you care to admit," laughed 
Mrs. Lawson. "If you were acquainted 
with the grandmother, it is not likely that 
the granddaughter escaped your notice; and 
when my friend came to stay with me, she 
was very like a broken-hearted lover. Mr. 
Whitehead accounted for it by saying that 
she was fretting for her grandmother. 
Perhaps you could give a truer explana- 
tion.'* 

Mrs. Lawson was only jesting, quizzing ; 
a disagreeable habit too common with many 
people. She had no idea that any affaire 
du coeur had existed between the young 
people ; but, as somebody has said with truth, 
" Many a true word is often said in a joke." 

" I must relinquish my task," said Mrs. 
Connaught, rising. "It is becoming too 
dark. Why, there is Miss Meldon entering 
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the hall," she cried, "I never heard the 
carriage coming up the avenue." As Mrs. 
Connaught hurried from the window a cord 
caught in her arm, and in crossing the room 
she dragged it forcibly, causing the heavy 
Venetian blind to fall with a crash which 
had the effect of leaving the room in almost 
total darkness, and giving every one such a 
shock that they stood for a second speech- 
less. In the midst of this confusion, Flora 
Meldon entered. 

Flora walked a few steps and then stood 
irresolute. No one came to meet her, in 
fact the room was so dark that no one saw 
her enter. It occurred to the girl that she 
ought to retire. Mr. Whitehead's renewed 
injunctions about not intruding upon the 
company, and the wish of Mrs. Lawson that 
she should not appear — a wish expressed 
two years before, but strongly imprinted on 
Flora's memory — confirmed the idea that she 
had done wrong in coming into the drawing- 
room. She had never been away before, but 
she knew Mrs. Lawson would receive her 
kindly ; but perhaps she was not there, and 
the girl stepped back towards the door. 
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" Is that Miss Meldon," cried Mrs. Law- 
son, recovering from her fright and seeing 
something black. 

" Tes," answered Flora, tremulously. 

"It was so kind of you to come," said 
Mrs. Lawson, fondly kissing the girl. 

" Where is my kiss ?" said Mr. Lawson, 
approaching. " I have missed you so much. 
I had to wear out my old eyes reading the 
paper, for you have spoiled me. You know 
I could not listen to any one else." 

Then Mrs. Connaught claimed her kiss, 
and the girls followed the example of their 
aunt ; and lastly, Mr. Lawson and Harry 
Hurst warmly greeted the new comer. 
Mora felt so soothed, so grateful, for this 
warm reception, that she could not speak, 
but the tears rolled down her cheeks. 
When Mrs. Lawson again embraced her, she 
muttered, "Tou must not fret, my dear, 
you must be resigned to God's will. But 
come," she continued, in a cheerful voice, 
" I want to introduce you to a gentleman 
from your part of the world. He has boated 
on the Lake, and climbed the Heap, and 
wandered through the Abbey. You see my 
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memory is green, dear, for it is twenty 
years or more since I have been in that 
part of the world." 

" What brought you to that neighbour- 
hood ?" asked Mrs. Connaught, in surprise. 
" You did not go to Sligo for your honey- 
moon r 

"Not exactly/' laughed Mrs. Lawson; 
"but the year after I was married, Mrs. 
Daly asked us down to Dalymount. There 
were some twenty or thirty people there. 
George and Mr. Horace Daly were great 
friends, and you also knew the Count De 
Fauxcour," she continued, addressing her 
husband. 

" Tes ; he was then paying attention to 
Miss Daly, who was a great belle. She 
resembled you very much. Miss Meldon," 
said Mr. Lawson. 

" He was then only a Baron," continued 
Mrs. Lawson. "And where do you come 
from, Mr. Daly ? I don't remember hearing 
of your father. Was he younger or older 
than his brother Horace ?" 

But no answer came. When Claud had 
heard Mrs. Lawson telling Flora that there 
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c wrsLS a gentleman from her part of tlie world, 
.:ahe heartily wished he was out of the room ; 
and owing to the long explanation to Mrs. 
HjConnaught's inquiry, and the darkness of 
l^the apartment, he easily escaped. Not 
t J. .there, before so many people, did he wish 

to meet Flora Meldon for the first time. 

j Mrs. Connaught was holding Flora's hand, 

J and could feel it tremble as Mrs. Lawson 

P and her husband spoke. She held it tighter 

now, for the girl seemed to want support. 

" He has gone to get ready for dinner/' 
said Mrs. Connaught, though she thought 
he had some other reason for quitting the 
room ; for, having an interest in Flora, she 
watched Claud's countenance whilst Mrs. 
Lawson was quizzing him. " He knows 
the girl well," she had muttered, and now 
Flora's trembling hand confirmed her that 
she had surmised aright. 

" Why, I thought he was quite spruce," 
said Mr. Lawson. " But, Fanny, it is past 
eight, and we wont wait dinner, for if the 
De Fauxcours and the other people were 
coming by the evening train, they would be 
here now. Do order it up, my dear, and 
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you run and get ready, my dear Miss 
Meldon, and at dinner you will be intro- 
duced to the young Squire of Daly mount." 

" Perhaps you would prefer to rest, and 
have a cup of tea," said Mrs. Lawson, kindly. 

" Yes, I should like to lie down ; I am so 
tired, so very tired." 

"Very well, my dear; you can join us in 
the evening if you will," said Mrs. Lawson. 

Mrs. Connaught and Flora left the draw- 
ing-room, and just outside the door stood 
Mrs. Coy, the "housekeeper," as she was 
called. Much as Flora wished to go to her 
room, she stayed to make various inquiries 
about the rheumatic pains, from which 
Mrs. Coy, in common with all old servants, 
suffered. 

" I must run and wash my hands," said 
Mrs. Connaught ; " the purse silk has made 
them black ;" and she hastened up the broad 
stairs. 

Flora Meldon remained some time talking 
with the querulous Mrs. Coy, and then bid- 
ding her good evening, rushed upstairs. 
Breathlessly she reached her bedchamber, 
and hastily turning the handle and bursting 
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open the door, she darted into the room 
with throbbing temples, a beating heart, 
and eyes swollen with pent-up tears ; feeling 
ill and exhausted, grieved and pained, she 
sank on her knees beside her bed and wept 
hysterically. At last utterance came, and 
she cried in a piteous voice, *' Claud, Claud, 
why did you come here? I had almost 
learned to forget you, and should have suc- 
ceeded in quenching the love that you 

. Well, I will not blame you, we 

were young, we were young." And here 
she wept again ; but then she spoke with 
something of indignation in her voice, 
" Why did you come here, and with her ? 
Oh, it is cruel, it is cruel." And she again 
laid down her head, and breathed as if she 
were exhausted. Flora, in her excitement, 
had not noticed the change in the furniture, 
or she might have seen that some one else 
occupied the room ; but she saw nothing, 
felt nothing but her own bitter grief, and 
suddenly lifted up her head in alarm when 
a cold hand was gently laid upon her 
shoulder. She raised her eyes, and oh, 
horror ! there stood Mrs. Connaught. She 
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had heard all ; all her weak, foolish con- 
fession ; it was maddening. She could not 
speak, so humiliated did she feel, and she 
stared wildly at her intruder. 

" My dear child, you must not blame me ; 
you might have seen by the two beds that 
you were to have a companion in your room 
during this crowded time." Flora did not 
answer. She knelt with her head turned 
and her face raised towards Mrs. Con- 
naught, and had that lady known of Mrs. 
Waters' infirmity she would have feared for 
the reason of the girl, so distracted and 
wild was her gaze. 

" My child, do not look so," cried Mrs. 
Connaught, shaking Flora ; " you frighten, 
you grieve me ; I have heard all you have 
said '' 

" But you will not repeat it, you will try 
to forget it ? Oh, promise, promise !" cried 
Flora, recovering her consciousness. 

" Oh, Flora !" said Mrs. Connaught. It 
was the first time she had called her by 
her name ; and when you feel that you are 
alone, unhappy, and forgotten, there is 
something soothing in having your name 
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whispered kindly by a friendly voice. It 
was ungrateful of Flora so to think, for 
Mrs. Lawson was exemplary in her atten- 
tion to her governess ; but it was the sound 
■of merry voices, amongst which, no doubt, 
was his — ^for they were crossing the hall to 
•dinner — that caused her to be so wretched. 
" Flora, do you doubt me ?" cried the lady, 
^s she sat on the seat by the girl's bed. 

"No, I do not; forgive me; you that 
have been so kind, so good, but you know 
— you know," Flora cried, as she shook 
her head to and fro. " I have never felt like 
this ; I feel as if I should go mad." 

" Flora, drink this water, bathe your 
temples with this toilet vinegar, and you 
will be quite refreshed. Now lie on your 
bed, and in the evening I'll return to see 
you." 

" Do not leave me till I tell you all. You 
must be my confidante, and teach me how 
to act." 

A knock was heard at the door : it was 
one of the maids, to say that dinner had 
been some time on the table. 

"Catherine, I'll take some soup. Tell 
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Mrs. liEwson that I have a headache, and 
beg to be excused." 

" No, no r cried Mora. 

" My dear, I am glad of the excuse," said 
Mrs. Connaught, as she reseated herself on 
the low stool. "And now just lie on the 
bed and tell me all, and I promise to be 
your friend, and that your confidence will 
not be mistrusted." 

As Flora lay, with her thick wavy hair 
faUing in silky clusters round her pale face, 
and her soft violet eyes fringed with diamond- 
bespeckled lashes, her delicate hands clasp* 
ing the firm white fingers of Mrs. Con- 
naught, and her expression asking for pity 
and consolation, she formed a picture by the 
faithful delineation of which a young artist 
might have earned fame and have become 
a noted academician. 

Slowly, distinctly, and sorrowfully, Mora 
told all — all that we know has occurred, 
and all that we may have surmised would 
occur. She described the meeting, his ill- 
ness, and how she felt the love increasing 
day by day, until the thought that without 
him life would be a chaos. But at first she 
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loved him as a Britisli subject might love 
one of the Koyal Family; feeling that it 
never would end in marriage. How could a 
Daly of Dalymount wed poor Flora Mel- 
don ? But by degrees this idea — this looking 
at him as a creature beyond her reach — 
melted away ; for in his sleep he had fondly 
whispered her name, and during his long 
convalescence he had frequently spoken to 
her of love. She had read of the happy 
unions of peasants with haughty peers. She 
knew that Nicholas had raised the lowly- 
born Catherine to the throne of Kussia, and 
therefore might not Claud and she be one 
day happy? But she was ruthlessly 
awakened from this foolish dream by Claud 
telling her he would ever be to her a 
brother. Oh ! how coldly that word 
brother fell upon her ear. He did not 
really love her: it was only a feeling of 
gratitude he had for his kind nurse. Then 
she told Mrs. Connaught how she tried to 
forget him, to look upon him as a friend, 
and that after two years of struggle the 
conquest was almost gained. She had heard 
of the supposed engagement between Claud 
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and his cousin, and thought that she could 
placidly see them married, but now she felt 
so weak, so weak. 

"But I shall get strong," said Flora, 
smiling through her tears. " My late sor- 
row and the sudden announcement of his 
name had upset me. Had you not been 
here, I should have bathed my eyes, and 
appeared in the room where he and she 
will be, and no one would have known that 
the simple governess, reared in a village, 
and living in a country house, debarred 
from the society of the outer world, could 
play merry dance music and laugh lightly, 
if she were subduing a rebellious heart. 
But it is not the world that teaches a girl 
to veil a slighted love with mock gaiety : it 
is her own pride. I'll speak to him to- 
morrow, not to-night. I require rest. I am 
not so strong as I boasted that I was/' 

" My dear child, you are quite right not 
to come down to-night. Now that you 
have relieved your mind, it will be easier to 
overcome this feeling that you have for a 
man who never can be yours. Just lie 
down ; I must go to the drawing-room, or 
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the girls will be coining here, whicli at pre- 
sent would be most painful to you. So 
take a little sleep. When you have met him 
once or twice, and spoken to him as an 
engaged man, you will gradually cease to 
think of him, and almost without a pang 
you will hear him call his cousin wife." 

" His cousin wife," muttered Flora, when 
Mrs. Connaught had left the room. " Oh, 
Claud, Claud!" and she again burst into 
tears, and like a child she sobbed herself to 
sleep. 

When she awoke Catherine was arranging 
the room for the night. " Oh, Catherine, 
she cried, " I must have been asleep." 

" Faith, you was. Miss, if snorin' be any 
sign. 

" Snoring !'' repeated Flora, with horror. 
"Why, Catherine, I do not snore. Dear 
me, what a headache I have !" 

" Drink this tea then. Miss. I was not 
able to bring it before ; we were so put 
about with the new comers." 

" New comers !" cried Flora, sitting up 
in her bed ; " why, who have arrived ?" 

" Why then, a power. But them as was 
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most expected, didn't come. The Count 
and Miss De Fauxcour.*' 

" Oh/' cried Flora, as she hastily set 
down the teapot and squeezed her fingers. 

" What is the matter ? Scalded yoxir 
fingers ? No wonder, sure ; you're aU of a 
tremble. Them De Fauxcours couldn't 
come because the lady's nurse is unwell." 

" A strange excuse !" 

" Oh, she was like a mother to her, for 
you know the Countess died when she was 
only a week old." 

Flora knew that Catherine was slightly 
drawing on her imaginations, but she did 
not care to undeceive the woman. 

"You have informed me who has not 
come," said Flora, as she sipped her tea, 
"but you have not mentioned who have 
arrived." Flora was glad of any companion 
who would divert her thoughts ; it was un- 
usual thus to encourage Catherine, who was 
a dreadful gossip ; and the maid feeling very 
much complimented, sat down with the full 
intention of telling a good deal of news. 

" Well, you see. Miss Flora," she began, 
" the Countess " — Catherine always spoke 
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of Maud as the Countess — " was first going 
to be married to a Mr. Daly, who is here at 
present. The way I come to know all the 
whole affair is. Miss Matilda was in the 
<}ounthry, and at some ball given by the 
dhragoons, she tore her dhress into ribbins,so 
when she comes over here to meet her father 
she had no grand dhress to wear at the ball 
on Monday, so I and the two young ladies 
set about makin' one; and while we were 
working. Miss Lawson was telling Miss 
Matilda all the news." (What all this had 
to do with the question asked. Flora could 
not imagine.) " Often she said to me," con- 
tinned Catherine, pouring out another cup 
of tea, " 'It is tiresome for you, Catherine, to 
be listening to an account of sthrangers.' 'Oh, 
not a bit. Miss,' says I; ' sure I'm at home 
with thim already.' But as I was saying, 
the Countess was goin' to marry this Mr. 
Daly, who is nothing to spake of in appear- 
ance. Look, Miss, you'd pass him in a crowd 
and never cast a second wink at him ; but 
you are not listenin'. Miss." 

" Yes, I am," said Flora, who crossed to 
the glass to arrange her hair : she would have 
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gladly dismissed Catherine : it was no recrea* 
tion to her mind to hear of the success of 
her rival. 

" Well, Mr. Dal}^ took a grand house in^ 
Dublin, and he and the Countess went about 
to tea parties and theatres, and such like places 
where quality goes ; and sure she met a Mr. 
Middleton, a man that to look at for once is as. 
good as getting your dinner, and to kiss " 

'^ Catherine !" said Flora, reprovingly. 

" I'm only spaking my mind. Miss. Well^ 
as was natural to suppose, the lady threw 
off the ould lover, and took to the dashing 
gintleman, for they were both equally rich. 
Mr. Middleton wouldn't marry for some 
time, and when he would it turned out that 
he hadn't a pinny ; and all his horses are sold 
off and he is going to America; so the 
Countess has turned her intentions again to- 
Mr. Daly, and is trying to win him round ; 
but the awkward thing is that she will meet 
Mr. Middleton here, for Miss Lawson, think- 
ing he wouldn't come, got her aunt to ask 
him by the way of a return for all his kind- 
ness when he was up in the world, and, faix, 
he wrote to say he'd come down and have a. 
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good dance before going to America ; and 
sure enough lie come to-night, and no one 
would think but that he had plenty of 
money; he paid the carman a sovereign 
and wouldn't take no change ; he is an out 
and out gintleman, and I heard a lady — I 
seen her here before : she is mother to Thomas 
Moore, the poet/' 

" She must be very youthful," said Flora, 
with a smile. 

" Well, she says that he is not going until 
winter, and that he is determined to take 
the Countess, and I was asking Miss 
Matilda — ^why, then, that reminds me, she 
told me to ask you for the key of the press, 
where the silver dishes is kept." 

" I have not got the key, and those dishes 
are on the side-table." 

" They want two more besides them : they 
are going to have a little supper ; and when 
Mrs. Coy saw that she would have some 
trouble, she goes to bed, saying she had the 
rheumatism ; but I think it is from trying to 
cure her pains by dhrinking brandy; and 
when I went to the ould humbugger for the 
key, she said, she left it with you." 
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" With me !" exclaimed Flora. " She must 
be dreaming/* 

" I said all along she was muddled," re- 
pUed Catherine. 

A. 

" Stay, let us not wrong her. Here is the 
key. Finding that I was asleep, she laid it 
on the table." 

" Then give it to me and let me nm to 
Miss Matilda ; she'll think I'm a long time, 
and small blame to her." 

"Go and tell Miss Lawson that I'll be 
down in a moment, and will see after the 
supper." 

Catherine ran from the room, wishing to 
make up for lost time by hurrying down the 
stairs, and Flora pat on a neat collar and a 
pair of tiny linen cuffs that contrasted 
prettily with her black tight-fitting dress. 
As she seized the handle of the door, her 
hand trembled. " She might meet him," she 
thought, and turning to her bedside she 
knelt, not as before like a silly girl, but to 
pray Grod to aid her, and she rose a strong 
woman. And with a steady step she de- 
scended to perform her household duties. 

The little supper was soon arranged, and 
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the small side dishes artistically laid. Flora 
placed several bouquets on the table, and 
when her work was done, she retired into a 
small sitting-room behind the one where 
the supper was served. It was called the 
library, but many books did not adorn the 
walls. Here tea had been made, and there 
was still a small fire burning, and Flora 
drew a seat and set it opposite the grate, 
and then sat down with her feet upon a 
carpet stool placed against the fender. She 
sat for some time, until, feeling her back 
cold, she turned to see if the door was open. 
It was open, and in the threshold stood 
Claud Daly. 

" Mr. Daly !" said Flora, with a start, and 
then, controlling her emotion, she rose and 
crossed to meet him. 

She had not gone many steps when he 
closed the door and rushed towards her. 
"I am so glad, so very glad to see you. 
Flora — Miss Meldon, I mean. I have so 
longed to see you — to speak to you, I 
missed you more than I can explain when 
you left; but you have met kind friends, 
and are, I hope, happy." 
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"Oh, yes," said Flora; "very happy.'* 
Perhaps she remarked that Claud looked at 
her tear-stained cheeks, for she suddenly 
continued, " Of course I feel sad now. My 
poor grandmother " 

" Yes ; Mrs. Lawson told me of her 
death," interrupted Claud. "I was very 
sorry ; hut she had heen fading for some 
time." 

"I did not know she was delicate, and 
her death was a great shock ; but I would 
not have her back, for her life was wretched. 
I did not think that so many changes could 
have taken place in so small a village in less 
than two years." 

" Why ; what are the changes ?" 

"Numbers have gone to America; then 
my grandmother s death," repeated Mora, 
as if thinking ; " and Kate O'Brien and her 
husband have gone to Dublin, and have 
set up a provision shop in one of the 
suburbs." 

" And keep the post-oflSce of the district. 
I am sure Kate's curiosity is often excited 
by the letters." 

" How did she get the post-oflSce ?" 
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" She bought the shop and stock, and her 
husband, being sufl&ciently proficient to be 
postmaster, was permitted to succeed the 
former proprietor in the office. They are 
getting on very well, but I suppose she is 
the ruling power." 

" They are very industrious, Mr. White- 
head says." 

"How is he? I have not seen him for 
some months." 

" He is very well ; ever the same, kind 
and good to all. He is enchanted at the 
idea of the new cottages you are going to 
build. And the school-house looks very 
handsome. Your last £80 was a great 
help ; they are almost out of debt." 

" I won it gambling at Spa, and thought 
I could not spend it better. If ever I 



win 



"I hope you will never try," said Flora, 
almost thoughtlessly, as she gazed at her 
companion. 

She looked and spoke so like the Flora of 
other days, that Claud took her hand and 
earnestly asked, " Why ?" 

" Can you ask ?" replied Flora. " Do you 
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forget the wretched fate of your uncle? 
Excuse me speaking so much ; but I heard 
you were fond of that dangerous amusement, 
and you know I want the cottages," she 
continued, and she laughed. 

Mrs. Connaught heard the laugh as she 
was passing the door : she had been up to 
Flora's room, and finding it empty, was 
now in quest of her. 

"Do you know Mr. Daly, Flora dear?'* 
she cried, as she entered the room. 

"Yes," replied Flora; "he is a great 
friend of Mr. Whitehead's." 

" I think I heard Mr. Middleton ask for 
you in the dancing room ?" said Mrs. Con- 
naught, addressing Claud. " And you. 
Flora, come with me and have some supper : 
you must be hungry." 

Flora took Mrs. Connaught's proflfered 
arm, and bidding Claud good-night, left 
the room. 

Claud wished Mrs. Connaught at the 
bottom of the Eed Sea. " Old ladies are 
so meddlesome," he muttered, as he crossed 
the hall. 

" I have spoken to him, and have con- 
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quered i/," Flora whispered to her new 
guardian as they mounted the stairs. 

" I am glad, so glad," said Mrs. Con- 
naught, fondly kissing the girl. " But you 
must be determined, and not let him win 
back your heart — ^men are vain." 

" I'll endeavour," said Flora, nervously. 

" Do, and I'll be your aid." 
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